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Death  of  Dr.  In  the  recent  death  of  Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall  the 

Hall.  cause  of  foreign  missions  has  lost  a  most  valuable  friend 

and  worker.  His  lectures  to  students  in  this  country  and  to  large  audiences 
in  India  and  Japan  have  been  full  of  instruction  and  inspiration.  As  Presi- 
dent of  the  Ramabai  Association  and  of  the  Corporation  of  the  American 
College  for  Girls  at  Constantinople,  with  opportunity  in  each  case  for  per- 
sonal observation,  he  has  given'  time  and  wise  counsel,  with  enthusiastic 
influence  toward  the  development  of  enterprises  in  which  he  thoroughly 
believed,  and  for  which  he  anticipated  a  large  future. 

The  During  the  past  two  months  there  has  been  a  loss  in 

Treasury.  contributions  for  regular  work  of  $568.02,  which  reduces 

the  gain  for  the  pledged  work  noted  in  the  tabulated  statement  in  the  March 
Life  and  Light  to  $1,264.38.  In  view  of  this  fact  we  look  with  eagerness 
mingled  with  solicitude  to  the  record  for  this  Easter  month  of  April,  for  we 
lack  $81,561.62  of  our  needed  $120,000,  and  the  months  are  swiftly  passing. 
Let  the  offerings  be  generous  in  view  of  the  pressing  claims  of  our  work  in 
every  mission  field. 

Story  by  Additional  material  for  a  program  on  medical  missions 

Dr.  Bissell.  may  be  found  in  the  charming  little  sketch,  "  The  Story 
of  a  Brahmin  Baby,"  by  Dr.  Julia  Bissell,  which  appears  in  the  May  num- 
ber of  the  Mission  Dayspring.  It  is  an  incident  of  Dr.  BisselTs  hospital 
life  in  Ahmednagar,  which  she  has  kindly  written  for  our  use. 

Our  Kusaie  Some  of  our  readers  will  readily  recall  the  work  done 

Building.  in  1900  by  the  Rev.  and  Mi  s.  Francis  M.  Price  in  gath- 

ering a  fund  to  be  used  by  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  work  for  women  and  girls  in  the  island  of  Guam,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Board.  As  time  went  on,  conditions  in  the  island 
made  it  seem  inexpedient  to  develop  this  plan,  and  this  money  has  never 
been  appropriated  for  its  designated  purpose.    Now,  the  pressing  need  of 
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a  new  school  building  on  Kusaie  has  suggested  the  thought  of  using  this 
money  toward  the  re-establishment  of  the  girls'  school  there,  and  the  con- 
sent of  the  donors  so  far  as  possible  will  be  sought.  About  one  half  of  the 
entire  sum  in  hand  was  a  memorial  gift  for  a  building  for  a  girls'  school  on 
Guam,  and  the  friends  who  gave  this  amount  have  already  signified  their 
approval  of  such  a  transference  of  the  money  to  Kusaie.  This  plan  meets 
with  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Woman's  Board,  and 
will  help  to  solve  one  problem  of  the  many  which  the  Committee  on 
Buildings  is  now  facing. 

Still  in  There  are  upon  the  books  of  Life  and  Light  nine 

Arrears.  hundred   names,   representing  subscribers   whose  sixtv 

cents  for  1908,  due  January  1st,  is  still  unpaid.  In  accordance  with  the 
new  postal  regulations,  these  must  be  dropped  from  our  list  at  the  end  of 
April,  unless  heard  from.  Coin  cards  are  now  being  mailed  to  these  friends, 
and  we  look  eagerly  for  an  immediate  response. 

The  Interna-  The  twenty-fifth  annual  gathering  of  missionaries  of 

tional  Mission-  all  Evangelical  Missionary  Societies  and  from  all  lands 
ary  Union.  w\\\  convene  at  Clifton  Springs,  X.  Y.,  June  3-10,  190S. 
Through  the  hospitality  of  the  Sanitarium  and  village,  entertainment  is 
provided  for  all  past  and  present  foreign  missionaries  and  for  all  actual 
appointees  (not  candidates)  of  the  Boards.  The  object  of  this  Union  is 
to  gather  from  every  land  God's  watchmen  to  tell  us  "  What  of  the  night  "  ; 
to  get  acquainted  with  persons,  fields,  methods,  helps  and  hindrances  in 
mission  work  ;  to  promote  missionary  sympathy,  prayer  and  fellowship  ;  to 
create,  to  formulate  and  to  promulgate  united  sentiment  on  questions  of 
public  and  national  interest ;  and  to  enlighten  and  stimulate  missionary  zeal 
in  the  home  church.  All  inquiries  for  programs  and  further  information 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Bostwick, 
Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 

The  Passing  I'1  connection  with  the  notice  of  the  meeting  of  the 

of  a  Beautiful      International  Union,  of  which  Dr.  J.  T.  Gracey  has  so 
Life,  long  been  president,  it  is  fitting  to  speak  of  the  beautiful 

life  of  Mrs.  Gracey,  now  transferred  to  the  unseen.  For  many  years  the 
efficient  Recording  Secretary  of  the  General  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
a  member  of  the  Central  Committee  for  the  United  Study  of  Missions,  in. 
which  she  was  deeply  interested,  her  sudden  call  from  the  midst  of  her  home 
circle  in  Clifton  Springs,  leaves  a  great  vacancy.  Her  influence  was  widely 
felt,  first  as  missionary  in  India,  and  later  as  an  officer  in  a  great  missionary 
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organization,  as  well  as  in  a  score  of  ways  unnameable  here  ;  but  those  who 
knew  her  among  her  friends  at  Clifton  Springs,  with  her  winning  smile  and 
ever  gracious  word,  have  a  keen  sense  of  loss  as  the  dear  presence  passes  on 
into  the  tireless  service  of  the  Master  which  so  engrossed  her  here. 

The  American  This  societv  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Trinity 

Ramabai  Association.  Chapel  March  23d.  Rev.  D.  D.  Addison,  D.D. ,  pre- 
sided. Official  reports  being  read,  the  annual  report  from  Pundita  Ramabai's 
daughter  followed.  Miss  Clementina  Butler,  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  has  recentlv  visited  Ramabai's  work,  and  gave  an  interesting 
and  graphic  account,  making  vivid  the  scenes  of  industry,  and  the  wonderful 
ability  of  this  rare  woman  who  has  a  world-wide  fame.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Andrews, 
so  long  identified  with  the  Association,  read  selections  from  a  Hindu  lecturer 
on  the  progress  of  Education  of  Woman  in  India.  Since  the  annual 
meeting  we  are  informed  of  the  death  of  the  President  of  the  Association, 
Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  D.D.  Those  who  were  privileged  to  hear  him 
last  year  on  his  return  from  India  will  know  what  a  true  friend  he  was  to 
Pundita  Ramabai,  and  how  great  a  loss  the  Association  has  sustained. 

Summer  School  There  will  be  held  at  Chautauqua,  New  York, 
at  Chautauqua.  August  1-8,  a  summer  school  of  missions,  offering  in 
itself  and  in  its  surroundings  many  attractions  for  the  women  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  Mrs.  William  A.  Montgomery  will  lecture  each 
day,  beginning  August  1st,  on  the  new  text-book  in  the  United  Study 
Course,  The  Moslem  World :  Siam,  B?irma  and  Korea,  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Zwemer,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  D.D.  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Pea- 
bodv  will  conduct  an  hour  each  day  on  Methods  for  Women's  Missionary 
Societies,  Young  Women's  and  Children's  Organizations.  These  two 
features  alone  should  insure  a  large  attendance,  but  in  addition  there  is 
promised  a  mission  study  class  each  Sunday  morning  in  the  Chautauqua 
Sunday  school  with  competent  leaders,  also  a  course  for  children  following 
the  line  of  study  outlined  in  the  Junior  text-book,  Springs  in  the  Desert, 
by  S.  Alice  Ranlett,  while  Thursday,  August  6th,  the  Young  People's  Mis- 
sionary Movement  will  give  their  moving  pictures.  For  those  who  cannot 
attend  the  Northfield  Summer  School,  a  most  profitable  substitute  is  here 
provided. 

Help  for  Bound  volumes  of  the  Mission  Daysftring,  each 

Children's  Meetings,  containing  the  magazines  for  two  years,  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Miss  Hartshorn.  Price,  fifty  cents  a  volume.  Mission  circle 
leaders,  and  all  workers  with  children  along  missionary  lines,  will  find  a 
mine  of  information  and  suggestion  in  these  little  books. 
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Friendly  Words  "  There  is  no  class  I  suppose  that  more  warmly  appre- 
from  a  Hindered  ciates  Life  and  Light  than  hindered  missionaries  ;  and 
Missionary.  as  one  Qf  them  I  want  to  voice  my  thanks  to  those  who 
thus  bring  the  two  ends  of  the  line  together,  the  foreign  and  the  home  end. 
How  my  heart  burns  to  be  again  in  the  land  and  among  the  people  whom 
ten  years  of  service  made  me  love.  And  there  are  many  others  in  the  same 
case.  We  read  of  former  comrades  falling  in  the  front  ranks  and  we  long 
to  fill  the  gaps  ;  we  read  of  sore  need  of  reinforcements,  of  forced  retrench- 
ment, of  coldness  or  indifference — thank  God,  it  is  often  only  temporary — 
of  native  churches,  of  open  doors,  but  none  to  press  through  to  possess  the 
land,  and  we,  who  have  been  on  the  field,  can  read  between  the  lines  and 
see  so  much  more  than  you  tell  us,  that  our  hearts  cry  out  with  longing. 
Thank  you,  dear  Life  and  Light,  for  your  bright  letters  and  newsy  items 
about  friends  and  scenes  afar,  and  please  do  not  forget  that  beside  kindling 
and  renewing  zeal  for  the  extension  of  Christ's  kingdom  among  the  heathen, 
you  are  also  bringing  gladness  and  a  sense  of  still  being  '  one  of  them,'  to 
those  who  through  various  causes  may  not  return  to  the  foreign  field." — 
A.  W.  R.^from  18Q2  to  1902  with  the  West  Cerztral  Africa  Mission  of 
the  A?nerican  JBoard. 


OUR  MLDICAL  WORK 

BY  MRS.  JOSEPH  COOK 

WHEN  a  secular  magazine,  like  The  World's  Work,  publishes  a  copi- 
ously illustrated  article  on  "  American  Healing  Around  the  World," 
in  its  Christmas  number,  it  means  that  the  article,  of  necessity,  deals  with 
medical  missions  established  by  the  various  denominations  at  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  This  will  be  an  illuminating  revelation  to  those  who,  on  account 
of  ignorance,  are  either  indifferent  or  hostile  to  missions,  and  who  still 
indulge  in  a  mental  picture  of  a  lone  missionary  under  a  palm  tree  preach- 
ing to  a  circle  of  naked,  dark-skinned  natives. 

The  whole  world  is  now  open  to  the  investigation  of  Cook  tourists  and 
Raymond  parties,  and  although  the  work  of  the  missionary  is  often  ignored, 
and  distorted  accounts  are  brought  home  founded  on  misinformation  of 
unsympathetic  residents  in  the  Far  East,  yet  with  our  special  deputations, 
and  the  Layman's  Movement,  and  the  recent  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation gathering  held  in  Japan,  and  the  prospective  Christian  Endeavor 
Convention  to  be  held  in  Agra,  India,  there  will  soon  be  no  foreign  hinds. 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  The  World's  Work  for  December  doubtless 
voices  the  opinion  of  a  multitude  when  he  says:  "  We  are  entitled  to  our 
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individual  estimate  of  the  usefulness  of  the  man  who  goes  abroad  with  the 
Bible  and  the  hymn  book,  but  there  can  be  little  difference  of  opinion  regard- 
ing the  man  or  woman  who  carries  his  gospel  in  a  surgical  case." 

The  profession  which  does  battle  with  the  microbe  in  countries  where  the 
very  ABC  of  sanitation  and  hygiene  are  unknown,  and  Consequently  con- 
tagious and  filth  diseases  are  rampant,  is  always  welcome.  Especially 
when  the  skilled  labor  of  a  thoroughly  equipped  physician  can  be  had  at  a 
merely  living  wage,  it  shows  that  this  medical  student  has  elected  to  devote 
his  life  to  those  most  needy. 

Among  the  benefits  to  the  whole  world  resulting  from  medical  work  in 
the  Far  East  we  notice  a  few  striking  results.  The  Jesuit  missionaries 
in  South  America  as  early  as  the  seventeenth  century  were  instrumental  in 
making  known  the  virtues  of  quinine,  and  the  Peruvian  bark  thus  received  the 
name  in  Europe  of  "  Jesuit's  bark."  Medical  missionaries  have  communi- 
cated many  facts  of  interest  to  current  periodicals  and  the  journals  of  learned 
societies. 

Dr.  Lewis  of  Chicago,  after  a  journey  around  the  world,  says  :  "  The  mis- 
sionary physicians  have  been  the  pioneers  in  disseminating  modern  medicine 
throughout  the  distant  East  and  in  establishing  outposts  for  scientific  research. 
In  many  of  the  small  laboratories  of  the  missionary  hospitals  original  work 
is  being  done  which  would  be  creditable  to  larger  and  better-equipped  insti- 
tutions." One  missionary  in  India  discovered  a  remedy  for  snake  bite  which 
has  cured  hundreds  of  helpless  and  despairing  victims  who  had  been  bitten 
by  poisonous  reptiles. 

INDIA 

To  the  great  need  of  those  countries  where  vast  populations  have  dwelt 
for  centuries  in  total  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  hygiene  and  sanitation,  and 
with  only  murderous  treatment  from  witch  doctors  and  quack  doctors  when 
sickness  comes,  there  was,  in  the  past,  nothing  but  neglect  for  high-caste 
women  of  India  and  China,  as  men  were  excluded  from  the  women's  quarters. 

So  it  was  that  medical  women  found  entrance  into  India  and  China 
through  their  ministrations  to  high-born  ladies. 

The  "  Lady  Duffer  in  Fund,"  which  establishes  non-sectarian  hospitals  in 
India,  came  into  existence  through  the  appeal  made  to  Queen  Victoria  by 
a  princess  of  Poona  ;  and  this  appeal  was  carried  to  the  Queen  by  a  medical 
missionary,  Miss  Beilby,  whose  name  is  rarely  mentioned  now  in  connec- 
tion with  this  great  charity.  Five  years  ago  there  were  two  hundred  and 
forty-seven  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  belonging  to  the  Lady  Dufferin 
organization,  scattered  over  the  chief  cities  of  India,  ten  of  which  are  en- 
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tirely  supported  by  native  princes.  Nearly  a  million  and  a  half  women 
were  treated  in  one  year.  The  annual  increase  of  patients  is  about  one  hun- 
dred thousand.  "Native  approval  has  been  so  thoroughly  won  over  that 
there  is  no  important  state  where  the  ruling  rajah  has  not  provided  female 
medical  help  for  the  women  of  his  people." 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  cases  of  the  feeling  of  a  young  Hindu  woman  for 
the  needs  of  her  own  country-women  along  medical  lines  is  that  of  Dr. 
Anandabai  Joshee,  a  cousin  of  Pundita  Ramabai's.  Married  at  nine  years 
of  age,  and  losing  her  baby,  born  three  years  later,  she  planned  to  come  to 
this  country  and  study  medicine  so  that  she  might  go  back  and  serve  her 
own  people.    She  determined  to  go  to  America  as  a  Hindu  and  return  as  a 


THE  WOMAN'S  HOSPITAL  AND  BUNGALOW  FOR  THE  DOCTORS  AT  AHMEDNAGAR,  INDIA 

Hindu,  and  this  brave  resolution  she  kept.  She  wore  her  native  dress, 
refused  to  eat  anything  but  the  vegetable  food  allowed  by  her  religion,  and 
worked  at  her  studies  sometimes  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  a  day.  In  her  final 
examination  her  rank  was  eighth  in  a  class  of  forty-two  ladies,  and  she  was 
the  first  Hindu  woman  on  whom  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  had  ever 
been  conferred.  She  sailed  from  New  York  in  October,  1S86,  but  she 
returned  to  India  only  to  die. 

Our  medical  work  in  India  centers  at  Ahmednaga?-,  Bombay,  Satara 
and  Madura. 
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In  connection  with  the  Ahmednagar  hospital  we  remember  Dr.  Julia 
Bissell's  devoted  and  self-sacrificing  work  there  ;  of  her  interest  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  hospital  ;  of  her  devotion  to  famine  sufferers  and  plague  patients; 
of  her  own  seizure  with  typhoid  fever,  and  at 
last  the  necessity  of  giving  up  the  work  she  loved 
so  well.  In  1903  Dr.  Ruth  Hume  went  to 
Ahmednagar  to  take  up  Dr.  Bissell's  work. 
She  has  a  rich  missionary  ancestry,  belonging 
to  the  third  generation  on  both  her  father's  and 
mother's  side.  In  1906  Dr.  Eleanor  Stephen- 
son went  to  be  Dr.  Hume's  associate.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  meet  this  young  woman  just  be- 
fore she  sailed,  at  an  auxiliary  meeting  held  at 
Mrs*.  Dr.  Hillis'  in  Brooklyn.  She  was  full  of 
happy  enthusiasm  in  the  prospect  of  taking  up 
medical  work  in  India.  The  latest  report  from 
the  Ma  rat  hi  Mission  says  that  "  Dr.  Stephen- 
son has  taken  charge  of  the  dispensary  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  ;  she  has  a  share  in  the  care  of 
hospital  patients  ;  she  is  responsible  for  the  sick 
in  the  girls'  boarding  school  ;  is  consultant  for 
the  medical  assistant  in  charge  of  the  boys' 
schools,  and  has  considerable  out-practice." 
These  details  of  the  duties  of  a  medical  mission- 
ary would  doubtless  be  duplicated  by  each  one 
of  the  eleven  medical  missionaries  sent  out  by 
the  Woman's  Board. 

In  1903  Miss  Campbell,  supported  by  friends, 
went  out  as  assistant  in  the  Ahmednagar  Hospi- 
tal, and  has  had  special  skill  in  training  nurses. 

Bombay. — In  charge  of  the  medical  work  of 
this  great  city  we  have  a  Christian  native  of 
India,  Dr.  Gurabai  Karmarkar,  who  studied 
medicine  in  Philadelphia  and  went  back  to  her 
country  in  1894.  She  has  charge  of  the  dis- 
pensary and  outside  practice.      Last,  year  she 

was  granted  a  five  months'  furlough  to  attend  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association  Convention  in  Paris  as  a  delegate  from  India.  She  also 
visited  hospitals  in  London  and  attended  some  medical  classes  there. 
During  her  railway  travels  in  India  Dr.  Karmarkar  finds  the  way  often  to 
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speak  for  the  Master,  as  her  medical  satchel  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  her 
traveling  companions,  and  forms  an  introduction  to  conversation. 

At  Satara  there  has  been  medical  work  for  the  past  five  years  under  the 
charge  of  Dr.  Louise  Grieve,  who  is  supported  by  a  friend,  and  is  now  in 
this  country  on  furlough.  During  her  absence  the  dispensary  is  tempora- 
rily closed,  and  as  in  one  month  one  thousand  came  for  treatment,  we  may 
judge  what  must  be  the  feeling  of  helpless  despair  with  this  means  of  relief 
beyond  reach.  The  village  people  could  not  but  believe  the  doors  would 
open  if  they  waited  long  enough,  so  they  sat,  with  their  sick,  watching  the 
closed  doors. 

Madura. — With  the  hospital  in  Madura  we  associate  the  splendid  work 
done  there  by  Dr.  Pauline  Root,  who  is  now  resident  physician  at  Smith 

College.  Since  1895 
Dr.  Harriet  Parker  has 
been  011  r  physician 
there  with  Mile.  Cro- 
nier  as  her  assistant. 
A  gift  of  one  thousand 
rupees  from  a  zemin- 
der  toward  new  quar- 
ters for  the  employees 
of  the  woman's  hos- 
pital is  one  of  the 
proofs  that  the  work 
done  there  is  appreci- 
ated by  the  natives. 
Dr.  Van  Allen's  com- 

A  NATIVE  NURSE  IX  A  WARD  OF  OUR  MADURA  HOSPITAL         nl0dioilS     llOSpital  for 

men,  in  Madura,  was 

.built  almost  entirely  by  gifts  from  native  princes  and  merchants.  The  en- 
dowment fund  amounts  to  $6,000.  In  the  February  Life  and  Light  is 
an  article  by  Dr.  Parker  on  the  hospital  under  her  charge,  and  a  charm- 
ing frontispiece  of  some  of  the  babies  in  the  hospital. 

CEYLON 

The  medical  work  of  this  mission  centers  at  Inuvil.  Dr.  Isabella  Curr 
has  charge  of  the  woman's  hospital,  and  Miss  Scott-Patten,  a  trained  nurse, 
has  recentlv  gone  out  as  her  assistant.  Eight  native  women  are  employed 
as  nurses  in  this  hospital.  Bible  work  is  done  the  whole  day  long  closing 
with  a  simple  prayer  at  eight  p.  m.,  asking  for  a  blessing  on  the  patients. 
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CHINA 

Foochow. — For  twenty-four  years  our  medical  missionary  in  China  lias 
been  Dr.  Kate  Woodhull,  who,  with  her  sister  Hannah,  has  been  stationed 
at  Foochow.  After  graduating  from  the  New  York  College  for  Women 
Dr.  Woodhull  had  two  years  at  Zurich  University  and  Dresden  Hospital. 
After  such  splendid  preparation  this  consecrated  physician  dedicated  it  all 
to  the  need  in  foreign  fields.  A  hospital  was  completed  in  1S89,  and  now 
plans  are  forming  for  an  enlarged  work  to  be  located  at  Ponasang,  another 
quarter  of  Foochow.  In  1893  Dr.  Xieberg  went  as  Dr.  Woodhull's 
assistant,  but  after  two  years'  service  she  married,  and  her  place  was  taken 
in  1900  by  Dr.  Minnie  Stryker,  who,  after  graduating  at  Mt.  Holyoke 
College,  studied  medicine  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  amply  equipped  to 
render  much  needed  and  most  effective  service. 

Each  year  there  are  Chinese  students  who  have  graduated  from  our 
schools,  in  medical  training,  studying  from  standard  text-books,  which  have 
been  translated  into  Chinese,  and  getting  their  hospital  practice  by  visiting 
the  wards  each  morning,  reporting  the  cases  under  their  charge,  and  then 
going  to  the  dispensary,  where  they  find  a  large  company  gathered. 
There  have  been  more  than  eleven  thousand  treatments  in  the  hospital  the 
past  year,  and  of  these  nearly  fourteen  hundred  were  eye  cases,  in  which 
Dr.  Stryker  has  special  skill. 

SJiao-zvu. — In  connection  with  foreign  missionary  service  there  are  two 
combinations  which  approach  the  ideal — when  two  sisters  are  appointed  to 
the  same  field  and  when  husband  and  wife  both  have  the  title  of  M.D.  after 
their  names.  In  1SS4  Dr.  and  Miss  Woodhull  went  to  Foochow.  In  1898 
Dr.  and  Miss  Bement  went,  under  the  Board  of  the  Interior,  to  Shao-wu. 
The  latest  report  from  Dr.  Bement  tells  of  eighty  patients  a  day,  and  distant 
trips  into  the  country.  Since  1901  Dr.  Smith,  of  the  Board  of  the  Interior, 
has  been  stationed  at  Ing-hok  ;  and  here,  after  three  years,  the  deeds  of  the 
land  for  the  woman's  hospital  and  physician's  residence  have  been  secured 
— a  commanding  site,  accessible  to  all  parts  of  the  city.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  nearly  two  thousand  dispensary  patients  during  the  past  year  have 
been  women. 

At  Pang~ChuangY)\\  and  Mrs.  Tucker  work  unitedly  in  trying  to  save 
the  bodies  as  well  as  the  souls  of  the  perishing.  A  hospital  has  been  in  this 
part  of  China  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  ;  during  that  time  dispensary  treat- 
ments mount  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  while  hospital  patients  number 
nearly  thirteen  thousand. 

In  1905  the  Board  of  the  Pacific  sent  a  medical  missionary,  Miss  Tallmon, 
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to  Lintsing,  North  China.  The  work  there  is  of  necessity  elementary,  as 
there  is  neither  hospital  nor  dispensary.  Twice  Dr.  Tallmon  has  turned  the 
dining  room  into  a  hospital,  and  in  one  case  probably  saved  the  life  of  a 
little  girl. 

TURKEY 

Aintab. — Since  1891  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  has  had  a  part  in 
the  medical  work  of  this  city  through  Miss  Trowbridge,  who  as  matron  and 
trained  nurse,  has  been  identified  in  all  that  pertains  to  hospital  practice 
and  outside  patients.    She  was  soon  joined  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  who  is  gener- 
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ously  supported  by  a  friend.  It  is  said  of  her  that  after  one  night  of  rest  she 
began  work  with  an  interpreter  and  has  not  stopped  since! 

Miss  Trowbridge  now  feels  that  she  must  resign  after  years  of  hard  ser- 
vice. Miss  Alice  C.  Bewer  goes  as  her  successor,  and  Miss  Grant,  who 
went  to  Aintab  in  1905,  still  remains.  There  are  native  helpers  who  meet 
every  day  for  Bible  reading  and  prayer  before  starting  out  on  their  errands 
of  mercy  to  the  sick  and  suffering. 

Cesarea — Here  Miss  Cushman  and  Miss  North  assist  in  the  great  work 
of  Dr.  Dodd  and  Dr.  Post. 
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Sivas. — Miss  Cole,  a  trained  nurse,  formerly  at  Cesaren,  lias  now  gone  to 
join  Miss  Graft  am,  who  was  our  only  representative  in  this  city.  The  receipts 
from  patients  during-  the  past  year  have  covered  the  running  expenses  of  the 
hospital.  District  nursing  is  a  part  of  the  beneficent  plan.  It  is  not  unlike 
the  work  done  here  among  the  poor.  A  native  woman,  with  her  hospital 
experience,  will  go  to  the  homes  of  the  sick  poor  and  not  only  aid  them  by 
skilled  nursing,  but  will  care  for  the  children  and  cook  their  meals. 

Some  experimental  knowledge  of  medicine  and  first  aid  to  the  wounded  is 
possessed  by  most  of  our  missionaries  both  men  and  women.    I  recall  the 


AN  EMERGENCY  SURGICAL    CASE,  WOMAN'S  WARD,  TALAS  HOSPITAL 


night  I  spent  in  Ahmednagar  in  the  Bissell  homeland  being  awakened  in 
the  morning  by  a  murmur  of  voices.  As  I  rose  and  looked  out  into  the 
compound  I  saw  quite  a  gathering  of  mothers  with  their  babies  whom  they 
had  brought  for  Mrs.  Bissell  to  put  some  healing  drops  into  the  eyes  of  the 
little  ones. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Tracy,  of  Marsovan,  is  said  to  have  successfully  treated  one  hun- 
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dred  cases  of  grip  which  broke  out  among  the  students  of  Anatolia  College. 

Unlike  the  Lady  Dufierin  Hospitals,  in  which  the  uniform  English  policy 
in  India  of  non-interference  in  the  native  religious  faiths  lias  been  strictlv 
observed,  our  medical  work  is  for  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body.  The  wait- 
ing crowds  in  the  dispensaries  have  the  opportunity  to  hear  of  the  Great 
Physician,  and  in  the  lonely  life  in  the  hospital  hearts  are  responsive  to  the 
great  truths  of  our  holy  faith  which  meet  the  needs  of  the  human  heart. 


OUR  DOCTOR  AND  HLR  HLLPLR5  IN  MADURA 

BY  DR.  HARRIET  E.  PARKER 

IT  always  remains  marvelous  to  me  that  we  can  pass  from  a  tropical  to  a 
temperate  climate  by  going  merely  from  Madura  to  Kodaikanal.  At  3 
p;M  we  broil  in  the  railway  station  here.  Ten  or  twelve  hours  later  we 
are  slipping  on  heavier  clothing  and  starting  up  the  ghaut  (mountain  pass). 
Sunrise  finds  us  on  the  mountain  side  and  we  take  the  tea  which  kind  friends 
have  sent  to  meet  us,  shivering  in  the  shadows  of  the  ninth  mile.  Then  we 
pass  into  the  region  of  eucalyptus  plantations  and  blooming  rhododendrons 
and  arrive  at  last,  very  fagged  but  with  the  appetite  which  a  seven-thousand- 
foot  rise  in  the  world  has  given  us,  at  the  low  white  house  where  we  are  to 
spend  the  season:  This  year  I  have  been  up  and  down  the  ghaut  three 
times,  once  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  and  twice  to  visit  the  sick.  I 
tried  doing  the  ghaut  on  horseback,  in  a  chair  carried  by  coolies,  on  foot  for 
half  or  a  quarter  of  the  way,  and  in  a  roadcart  for  the  first  three  miles  ;  I  tried 
the  early  start  down,  traveling  through  the  hot  day  in  order  to  sleep  at  night 
in  Madura  ;  and  the  late  afternoon  start,  renouncing  my  rest  in  order  to 
travel  in  the  cool  night ;  and  can  faithfully  report  that  all  ways  are  bad.  In 
the  final  trip  it  took  fourteen  coolies  to  carry  my  medicines,  bedding  and 
personal  belongings  down  the  ghaut.  For  the  thirty-one  miles  from  the 
foot  of  the  hills  to  the  railway  I  shared  the  cart  with  that  luggage,  our  boy 
Ponnu,  and  the  two  big  dogs. 

Arriving  at  11  a.m. ,  after  a  nearly  white  night,  I  planned  to  eat  and  sleep. 
The  first  item  on  the  program  was  easily  carried  out,  but  the  second  was 
interfered  with  by  a  call  to  the  hospital,  where  a  Catholic  village  woman, 
though  in  bad  condition  with  fever  and  swelling,  required  an  immediate 
severe  operation.  While  we  were  doing  this,  a  new  baby  arrived  in  the 
next  room,  and  its  mother  had  a  convulsion,  and  a  call  came  to  visit  a  sick 
European  close  by.  But  I  got  things  done  up  after  a  time  and  then  was 
lazy  till  the  next  morning. 
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Miss  Arulmani  Pichaimuthu,  our  hospital  assistant  (that  is  a  lower  grade 
than  doctor,  you  know)  shares  the  work  with  me.  Her  father  is  one  of  the 
pastors  in  the  mission.  The  hospital  paid  her  expenses  at  the  Madias 
Medical  School,  and  she  has  worked  with  us  for  three  years.  On  the  first 
morning  after  my  return  we  made  rounds  as  usual,  about  half-past  seven  : 
first  upstairs  in  the  maternity  wards,  wnere  the  tiny,  dusky-rose  colored 


ARULMANI  PICHAIMUTHU,  HOSPITAL  ASSISTANT  IN 
WOMAN'S  HOSPITAL,  MADURA 

Tamil  babies,  with  thick  silky  black  hair,  were  lying  in  the  ''Jamie," 
"Lilla"  and  "Gerald  and  Genevieve"  cots,  given  them  by  white  babies, 
their  clothing  of  the  simplest — two  garments  only — but  that  was  twice  as 
much  as  they  would  have  at  their  homes  ;  then  in  the  small  room,  "  Smith, 
'89,"  where  a  Brahmin  woman  was  waiting  for  operation  ;  then  in  the 
middle  rooms,  one  of  them  furnished  with  four  cedar  beds  given  by  the 
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Hindu  girls  of  the  four  Madura  schools  ;  in  one  of  these  lay  little  Samuel,  an 
orphan  protege  of  Miss  Swift,  ill  with  typhoid  ;  then  in  the  large  room, 
which  would  not  be  large  for  a  big  hospital  but  has  to  hold  all  the  patients 
we  can't  put  anywhere  else,  and  where  one  sufferer  may  find  relief  in  the 
."Stevens"  bed.  More  space  is  needed  for  patients  upstairs;  the  women 
employees  occupy  three  rooms,  of  which  "  Greenleaf  Gift  "  is  one,  and  are 
crowded  at  that ;  and  another  has  to  be  reserved  for  operations.  Then  we 
looked  at  the  three  downstairs  wards  where  are  usually  the  aged  and  the 


A  GROUP  OF  IN-PATIENTS,   MADURA  HOSPITAL 

lame,  and  the  abscess  and  ulcer  cases — those  that  can  hobble  around  but 
cannot  or  will  not  go  upstairs  ;  while  the  last  little  room  is  used  for  isolating 

dangerous  cases. 

By  the  time  directions  had  been  written  for  the  treatment  of  these 
in-patients,  the  waiting  room  was  filled  up  with  dispensary  patients,  and  the 
Bible  woman  was  opening  the  morning  service  with  song  and  prayer.  We 
went  to  the  consulting  room,  and  the  watchwoman  led  the  patients  in  in 
their  order.  There  were  Christian,  Hindu  and  Lubbie  Mohammedan 
women  speaking  Tamil  ;  numbers  of  weaver  women  who  talked  to  one 
another  in  Sourashtra  but  communicated  with  us  in  bad  Tamil  ;  and  gosha 
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Mohammedan  speaking  Hindustanee,  which  we  can  use  a  little.  Gradually 
a  dozen  gathered  in  the  room  with  us,  waiting  to  pass  into  the  treatment 
room  beyond.  Men,  not  allowed  inside,  pressed  before  our  one  window  to 
get  advice  for  the  children  with  them  or  for  friends  ill  at  home.  The  air 
grew  warm  and  close.  There  was  the  usual  buzz  from  the  waiting  patients, 
and  wails  of  distress  from  the  distant  children's  treatment  room,  where 
unfortunate  infants  were  having  silver  lotion  dropped  in  the  eyes,  or  a 
tamarind  seed  extracted  from  the  nose,  or  a  sore  spot  bandaged.    A  little 


NURSES,  COMPOUNDERS,  BIBLE  WOMAN  AND  CATECHIST,  WOMAN'S  HOSPITAL, 

MADURA 

girl  with  a  torn  ear  was  referred  to  a  later  hour  when  Miss  Pichaimuthu 
would  have  time  to  sew  it  up.  A  woman  with  a  tumor  of  the  lip,  whose 
husband  had  built  a  prayer  house  for  the  Christians  in  his  village,  was 
told  to  come  prepared  for  operation  under  chloroform  the  next  noon  ;  also,  a 
woman  with  disfiguring  growths  in  the  ears — keloid's,  which  had  grown 
from  scars  in  lobe  and  rim  where  the  ears  had  been  pierced.  A  Hindu 
gentleman  came  breathless  to  call  one  of  us  to  his  wife,  suddenly  ill  at 
home.  In  consideration  of  my  stiff  and  lame  condition  after  my  journey, 
Miss  Pichaimuthu  went,  and  Mile.  Cronier  helped  me  finish  the  forenoon. 
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The  afternoons  pass  like  some  days  in  housekeeping,  when  one  has  been 
very  busy  and  does  not  seem  to  have  done  anything  in  particular.  There 
are  calls  out  and  callers  in,  notes  asking  for  this  and  that,  letters  to  be 
answered,  accounts  to  be  kept,  and  some  dispensary  patients.  It  is  the 
hospital  assistant's  duty  to  make  the  evening  round.  As  that  first  day  was  a 
Friday,  the  hospital  employees  held  on  our  veranda  their  weekly  prayer 
meeting,  which  they  lead  in  turn. 

Saturday  was  similar,  with  the  two  operations  after  our  noon  meal.  Sun- 
day was  not  a  day  of  rest,  except  that  we  did  not  begin  the  dispensary  till 
quarter  past  nine,  after  church  service,  and  worked  fast  to  get  through.  On 
Monday,  as  on  Saturday,  there  were  two  operations' at  noon,  one  of  them  on 
a  little  patient  whose  distaste  for  the  chloroform  quite  touched  our  hearts — 
a  girl  baby  not  yet  six  rgpnths  old,  whose  harelip  had  to  be  corrected. 
Mademoiselle  took  charge  of  the  chloroform  and  Miss  Pichaimuthu  helped 
me.  The  result  was  excellent,  but  didn't  I  have  a  time  getting  the  stitches 
out  of  that  wiggly  baby  !  Late  in  the  evening  a  telegram  summoned  me  to 
start  for  an  out-station  by  the  6.45  train  next  morning.  So  I  went — thirty 
miles  by  train  and  eleven  by  bullock  cart,  to  find  the  wife  of  a  mission 
catechist  and  mother  of  several  children,  the  last  only  ten  days  old,  ill  with 
fever  and  convulsions.  I  did  what  I  could  for  her  and  left  without  much 
hope,  to  hear,  a  few  days  later  of  her  death. 

There  are  now — a  month  from  my  return  from  Kodaikanal — thirty  patients 
in  the  hospital ;  sixteen  Christian,  ten  Hindu,  four  Mohammedan — five  are 
children.  New  babies  fill  the  little  cots.  Small  Samuel  is  recovering  from 
a  relapse  of  his  typhoid.  Our  last  room  holds  a  leprous  woman  whose 
symptoms  are  improving  under  treatment  with  gurjon  oil.  These  poor 
sick  people  are  not  always  attractive  and  are  sometimes  very  troublesome 
through  their  ignorance  and  queer  customs  ;  but  they  have  so  little  comfort  at 
home  when  ill,  and  so  little  wise  care  from  their  families,  that  they  need  the 
friendship  of  us  all. 

(Note. — See  also  February  Life  and  Light.) 


WOMAN'S  HAIR  IN  JAPAN 

BY  REV.  WILLIAM  ELLIOT  GRIFFIS,  D.D. 

IX  their  old  pagan  days,  Japanese  women  under  the  spell  of  priest-craft 
and  superstition  cut  oft'  their  long  and  luxurious  locks  to  give  them  to 
the  priests  and  the  rope-makers.  Million-stranded  cables,  six  or  eight  inches 
thick  were  made  of  virgins'  hair,  and  used  to  draw  the  heavy  stone  and 
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timber  used  for  building  Buddhist  temples.  In  many  a  shrine  in  Kioto  and 
in  the  great  temples  of  Japan  these  enormous  tokens  of  woman's  zeal  and 
sacrifice  are  hung  up  ex  voto.  Vast  is  the  growth  of  legend  concerning 
"  woman's  chief  glory  "  in  Buddha  lands. 

But  now  fewer  temples  are  built  in  Japan  and  a  large  one  rarely  indeed. 
Moreover,  women  with  the  new  outlook  given  by  Christian  teachers  find 
other  use  for  their  surplus  of  capillary  growth.  The  awful  debt  piled  up  in 
the  war  with  Russia  is  being  paid  by  women  as  well  as  men.  A  profitable 
market  is  being  provided  in  Europe,  and  many  a  girl  submits  the  treasure  of 
her  head  to  the  scissors  in  order  to  help  pay  her  own  or  the  family  expenses. 
It  may  be  that  from  the  hair  crop  the  Christian  women  derive  some  of  the 
revenue  to  pay  for  self-supporting  churches  and  to  spread  the  gospel  all  over 
Japan  and  the  islands  of  the  sea.  Thus  the  Christian  maiden,  wife  and 
mother  adds  to  the  ointment  or  the  tears  on  her6  Master's  feet,  the  flowing 
tresses  that  will  make  these  as  "  brass  refined  in  a  furnace." 

This  is  the  interpretation  we  make  of  the  sudden  increase  in  the  export 
trade  of  human  hair  from  Japan.  In  1904  only  $1,400  worth  of  human 
hair  went  out  of  the  country,  but  in  1907,  even  before  the  year  was  wholly 
over,  $202,105  worth  was  shorn  ofFand  exported.  France  leads  as  customer, 
taking  1 15,710  pounds  at  $27,640.  Our  Yankee  land  wanted  38,255  pounds 
and  got  them,  paying  therefor  $12,265,  while  Great  Britain  called  for  only 
3,578  pounds,  probably  because  Fashion  supplied  her  votaries  from  other 
sources,  but  she  paid  $850  to  add  to  the  glory  of  the  British  cranium. 

Absalom,  Delilah,  Mary,  all  have  had  use,  more  or  less  famous  or 
infamous  for  what  God  put  on  their  heads.  In  her  new  vision  of  the  Jesus 
of  Patmos — Christ  the  glorified  servant  of  his  brethren — the  Japanese 
woman  is  putting  her  hair  to  nobler  uses  than  to  perpetuate  superstition. 
In  seeing  him  of  the  golden  girdle,  the  transfigured  towel  of  the  foot-washing 
of  his  disciples,  and  in  catching  gleams  of  her  Saviour  who  ever  stands  before 
her  with  the  white  hair  of  eternity  and  the  bright  eyes  of  immortal  youth, 
she  consecrates  gladly  her  "chief  glory";  even  the  enigmatical  saying 
"power  over  her  head  because  of  the  angels"  may  gain  some  light  of 
interpretation  from  this  commercial  item  of  human  hair,  tabulated  in  the 
market  report. 

At  any  rate,  after  knowing  something  of  the  Japanese  woman  during 
forty  years  or  more  I  utter  my  faith  that  in  her  women  Japan  has  an  asset 
second  to  none.  When  Japan  becomes  fully  Christian  it  will  not  be  by 
imperial  decree  or  statute  law  or  scientific  enlightment,  it  will  be  through 
woman's  full  consecration  of  her  all  to  her  Saviour.  It  is  the  home  that 
must  be  won  to  Christ,  and  it  is  woman  who  makes  and  dominates  the  home. 
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To  confess,  I  read  this  item  of  trade  about  hair  with  something  of  the 
thrill  and  glow  that  I  perused  that  wonderful  missionary  report,  The 
Christian  Movement  in  Japan,  edited  by  our  tireless  veteran  of  prophetic 
insight,  Dr.  David  Crosby  Greene. 


(Miss  Rogers  went  to  Van  in  September,  1907,  to  take  charge  of  the  girls'  school 
there,  and  we  take  from  one  of  her  first  letters  an  account  of  some  of  her  experiences 
in  reaching  that  place.) 

THE  train  left  for  Tiflis  in  the  evening.    We  settled  down  to  a  twentv- 


1  hour  ride  as  we  supposed,  and  were  much  surprised  to  be  awakened 
about  5  a.  M.  at  Tiflis.  We  four  scrambled  off  with  our  twenty-eight  pieces 
of  hand  luggage,  traveling  outfits  and  trunks  into  a  chilly  rain.  But  it 
cleared  and  we  had  a  fine  day  at  Tiflis — a  most  picturesque  city  in  the 
midst  of  mountains.  It  harbors  extreme  contrasts  of  ancient  and  modern 
appliances — from  the  whole  skin  of  an  animal  which  was  being  used  as  a 
bellows  to  fan  a  fire  in  a  shop,  to  the  electric  light  and  push  button  at  the 
hotel.  In  styles  there  is  everything  from  the  Parisian  to  the  Caucasian 
mountaineer,  in  the  deep  astrachan  or  loose  sheep's  wool  cap  and  brown 
dressing  gown,  belted  and  trimmed  with  rows  of  cartridges,  like  pictures 
one  sees  in  geographies.  There  were  many  Cossacks  and  Georgians  besides 
the  Russians.  We  enjoyed  the  night  at  the  hotel  de  Loudres,  knowing  that 
our  journeyings  would  not  again  lead  past  a  hotel  a  P Americaine  or  a  la 
Franqaise  or  a  V Anglaise. 

A  visit  at  Echmeadzin  to  the  patriarch  who  bears  to  the  Armenian  Gre- 
gorian Church  the  same  relation  as  the  pope  to  the  Roman  Catholic,  was 
a  very  great  treat.  Because  an  English  bishop  was  of  our  party  we  were 
honored  in  an  unusual  degree  by  the  heads  of  the  college,  who  did  their 
utmost  to  show  the  best  in  their  fine  institution.  A  good  brother  in  black 
gown  and  hood  exhibited  the  hoarded  treasures  of  jeweled  mitres  and 
gowns,  beautiful  hand-illuminated  Bibles,  a  Bible  whose  ivory  cover  dates 
back  to  the  third  century,  and  some  writings  of  Adoneus,  recently  discovered 
by  one  of  these  monks  and  translated  by  a  German  scholar.  The  patriarch 
himself  gave  us  audience,  and  at  noon  the  six  cultured  brothers  at  the  head 
of  the  college  entertained  us  most  hospitably  at  their  board.  The  table  was 
well  set  and  meal  well  served.  I  would  not  have  missed  it  for  several  good 
American  dinners,  it  was  so  interesting  and  well  done.  It  was  only  my 
taste  that  was  at  fault.    They  drank  the  bishop's  health  and  then  mine,  and 
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after  dinner  one  rich-voiced  soloist  sat  at  the  organ  and  sang  well  some 
church  music,  one  selection  being  from  Stabat  Mater.  To  dine  with  these 
fathers  of  the  Armenian  church  is  a  privilege  not  often  granted  to  women. 

We  proceeded  on  our  way  in  a  primitive  stage-like  affair  with  narrow 
seats,  in  the  front  of  which  our  luggage  was  piled.  Moving  gypsies  we 
looked,  behind  our  pile  of  trunks,  folding  beds  and  hold-alls.  Since  time 
is  of  no  account  here  the  driver,  after  a  short  distance,  stopped  to  have  the 
horse  shod.  It  is  wise  to  start  an  hour  before  you  really  need  to  be  on  your 
way.  Mount  Ararat  is  near  Echmeadzin,  and  all  day  we  were  riding  toward 
and  around  the  historic  peak.  No  mountain  I  ever  saw  except  the  Jungfrau 
compared  with  it  in  grandeur.  The  upper  half  was  perfectly  white  and  a 
fleecy  cloud  was  around  the  base  of  the  snow. 

At  Idgir  came  the  first  experience  in  Koordish  hotels.  We  always  sought 
the  best,  and  this  had  the  luxury  of  a  wooden  floor  so  strong  (?)  that  it 
jarred  whenever  anyone  in  the  next  room  turned  over  during  the  night.  My 
room  had  a  good  sized  window  in  which  half  the  panes  were  ragged  and 
broken.  For  this  I  was  glad,  as  it  was  the  only  means  of  ventilation. 
Darkness  on  our  arrival  made  it  possible  to  see  only  the  inside  of  our  abode, 
but  after  breakfast  I  surveyed  the  exterior.  The  house  was  of  mud,  about 
seven  feet  high,  with  a  stack  of  straw  and  hay  as  large  as  the  house  on  top. 
A  necessary  custom  it  is  to  insure  safety  and  save  the  expense  of  a  barn. 
One  of  the  queerest  sights  you  can  imagine  is  a  village  of  these  low  mud 
houses  piled  high  with  hay.  The  roofs  have  a  few  beams  covered  with 
straw  and  this  with  earth.  A  bare  roof  sometimes  resembles  a  field  with  its 
crop  of  weeds.  For  a  week  we  spent  all  but  one  night  at  places  as  primitive 
or  more  so.  That  night  was  at  a  Russian  post  when  a  clean,  whitewashed 
room,  empty  except  for  several  wooden  boxes  and  sacks  stored  in  one 
corner,  seemed  palatial,  with  whole  windows  on  hinges  and  a  painted  floor. 

Once  we  were  in  a  house  whose  sides  were  of  stones  plastered  together 
with  mud.  For  windows  usually  there  were  holes  without  covering  of  any 
kind — a  foot  square  or  less,  cut  through  the  mud  wall  or  roof — only  one  or 
two  in  a  room.  But  it  is  remarkable  how  comfortable  a  person  can  be  in 
such  a  place  if  she  carried  her  own  furniture  and  cooking  utensils  which 
included  in  my  case  an  army  bed — a  folding  wooden  frame  with  canvas 
stretched  across — a  rope  to  tie  from  wTall  to  wall  over  which  to  throw  clothes 
not  in  use,  and  a  large  sheet  of  wrapping  paper  to  spread  for  a  mat  on  the 
mud  floor.  One's  own  room  must  serve  for  dining  and  sitting  room,  and 
unless  one  carries  her  own  dishes  she  goes  without.  A  cup,  plate,  knife, 
fork  and  spoon  are  adequate  for  any  occasion,  for  always  the  khan  keeper 
will  boil  water  and  eggs,  cook  "pilave"  of  rice,  and  occasionally  roast  or 
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fry  a  chicken.  You  would  have  laughed  at  the  situation  as  I  did  if  vou 
could  have  seen  us  early  in  the  mornings  standing  around  a  trunk  or  box,  or 
sitting  on  the  floor,  the  room  lighted  by  one  candle  or  a  lantern,  making  and 
drinking  our  tea  without  milk  and  eating  the  dark  brown  bread  spread  with 
jam  or  potted  meat  which  we  had  brought.  Tea  and  occasionally  Turkish 
coffee  were  our  only  beverages  for  a  week  as  the  water  of  the  region  was 
not  safe. 

But  I  promised  to  write  about  the  horseback  trip.  .  .  .  At  five-thirty  the 
next  morning  my  first  horseback  ride  began  by  moon  and  starlight.  It 
seemed  strange  that  Orion  and  Sirius  should  shine  down  upon  us  at  any 
time  but  evening  at  this  season,  but  there  they  were  as  lovely  as  ever,  and 
the  ride  was  perfectly  great.  A  horseback  ride  at  any  other  time  of  the  day 
does  not  compare  with  one  before  sunrise.  We  began  to  mount  the  ridge, 
and  as  we  rose  the  rifts  in  the  clouds  widened  and  the  pink  tinge  on  the 
mountains  grew  deeper.  I  simply  cannot  describe  it.  It  was  finer  than 
any  horseback  ride  I  ever  had  before,  except  the  horse  and  saddle.  An 
apology  for  a  rein  was  fastened  in  a  circle  around  the  horse's  head,  and  one 
strap  fastened  to  it  by  string  and  leather  strips  was  intended  for  me  to  hold. 
My  beast  did  not  exactly  try  to  run  away,  so  I  tied  one  rein  to  the  pommel, 
drew  my  hands  up  under  my  coat  (for  it  was  cold),  and  we  went  just  as  well. 

At  the  border  there  was  another  delay  of  six  hours,  but  one  never  expects 
to  make  close  connections  in  Turkey.  One  of  the  gentlemen  was  obliged 
to  ride  ahead  to  the  nearest  Turkish  town  for  the  horses  from  Van,  with 
which  I  found  a  good  saddle.  Toward  night  we  ran  into  a  shower,  and  for 
the  first  time  I  discovered  the  delight  of  a  ride  in  the  rain.  The  rain  made 
the  horse  trot  moderately.  I  raised  my  umbrella,  and  we  reached  our  des- 
tination in  good  shape.  If  you  never  rode  a  trotting  horse  under  an  umbrella, 
try  it. 

Although  tli is  has  been  a  long  story,  it  required,  after  leaving  the  Black 
Sea,  only  two  nights  on  the  train,  two  days  in  wagons  and  five  days  on 
horseback.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  Mr.  Yarrow,  from  Van, 
met  us  at  Pergree,  where  he  had  waited  five  days  with  a  cart  and  two  swift 
horses  to  make  the  last  part  of  the  journey  easy.  So  the  caravan  continued 
the  slow  pace  by  the  path,  and  we  planned  to  cover  the  distance  as  quickly 
bv  a  longer  wagon  road. 

Early  and  enthusiastically  we  set  out  for  a  fifty-mile  ride  which  would 
terminate  in  Van  before  dark.  Several  times  the  first  hour  it  had  been 
necessary  to  jump  out  to  save  the  cart,  which  was  two-wheeled,  and  as  strong 
as  possible.  Camp  Street  has  nothing  to  brag  of,  but  New  Britain  people 
cannot  possibly  know  how  poor  roads  can  be.    There  was  a  sudden  lurch 
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and  twist  and  the  cart  was  on  its  side.  We  jumped  to  our  feet,  to  find  the 
axel  broken.  What  should  we  do?  Mr.  Yarrow,  his  boy  and  I,  without 
the  possibility  of  having  our  cart  mended,  or  of  finding  any  other  but  an  ox 
cart,  were  on  a  road  on  which  Koords  fear  to  be  alone.  They  fear  foreigners 
even  more  than  each  other,  and  it  was  interesting  to  watch  single  ones  or 
groups  turn  off  to  avoid  us.  Mr.  Yarrow  and  I  waited  by  the  cart.  This 
waiting  is  one  of  the  typical  experiences  of  Turkey.  The  boy  had  been  sent 
back  to  the  village,  and  in  three  hours  returned  with  a  guard  to  escort  us 
and  a  man,  who  promised  to  carry  the  cart  home  and  keep  it  until  called  for. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Yarrow  had  his  saddle.  Upon  this  and  the  best  horse 
he  placed  me,  while  he  and  the  boy  toiled  on,  taking  turns  riding  without 
stirrups  or  saddle  the  other  horse,  which  was  not  accustomed  to  be  ridden 
even  with  a  saddle.  Blankets  and  necessities  for  the  night  were  tied  on  our 
horses,  too,  for  we  could  not  get  another.  Imagine  Mr.  Yarrow  using  in 
place  of  a  saddle  an  enormous  red  gingham  bag  filled  with  bedding,  with 
other  bundles  tied  on  at  the  sides  and  behind  and  my  valise  in  front,  and  me 
with  lantern,  umbrella,  bag  of  dishes,  etc.,  adorning  my  horse. 

At  six  at  night  it  was  too  dark  to  see  the  path,  so  we  halted  at  a  village 
for  shelter.  About  twenty  sheep  were  turned  out  of  a  house  to  make  place 
for  us  and  our  horses.  The  householders  swept  the  room  in  which  they  had 
been  and  laid  down  mats  in  one  end.  Our  eggs  and  milk  were  boiled  over 
a  fire  on  the  floor  at  one  side.  After  riding  in  the  open  air  all  day  one  can 
sleep  anywhere,  and  I  rested  some,  but  was  glad  to  start  at  four  the  next 
morning.  Before  noon,  and  within  twenty-five  hours  from  the  time  of 
leaving  our  cart,  we  finished  our  forty-five  mile  ride  in  fine  health,  not  lame 
or  overtired. 

And  such  a  welcome  !  Until  you  have  taken  a  six  weeks'  journey  into  a 
strange  land  you  can  have  no  idea  how  good  it  seemed  really  to  be  here, 
and  to  be  received  with  open  arms  by  people  as  fine  as  these  missionaries. 
After  picnicing  on  mud  floors  for  a  week,  clean,  whitewashed  walls,  with 
ceilings  of  natural  wood,  large,  sunny  windows,  white  tablecloths  and  home- 
made brown  bread  seem  luxuries.  Two  cart  loads  of  American  and  German 
missionaries  were  on  the  road  to  meet  us.  Before  lunch  was  finished  word 
came  that  the  Armenian  teachers  were  assembled  in  one  room  and  the  two 
hundred  and  thirty-five  girls  in  another  to  welcome  the  new  teacher  with  a 
song  written  for  the  occasion,  truly  Oriental  in  character.  To  be  called  a 
star  and  other  luminous  objects  would  have  been  quite  overwhelming,  but 
that  the  new  teacher  could  not  understand,  and  simply  felt  a  great  current 
of  goodwill  and  love  reaching  out  to  her  from  these  isolated  Armenian 
maidens,  to  whom  the  arrival  of  an  American  teacher  is  a  rare  occurrence. 
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These  first  few  days  have  been  a  series  of  welcomes,  each  day  by  different 
groups  of  people.  Every  time  the  new  teacher  steps  outside  the  door  she  is 
greeted  with  modest  salutations  and  warm  smiles.  I  wish  I  might  share 
with  you  the  pari  vranit  (peace  be  with  you). 


MISSIONARY  LETTERS 

JAPAN 
(See  frontispiece) 
Miss  Alice  P.  Adams  writes  from  Okavama,  Japan  :— • 

Our  new  building  for  the  medical  work  was  opened  November  9th.  We 
have  had  four  patients  in  the  Home  so  far,  two  being  with  us  now,  the  last 
one  coming  in  yesterday.  He  is  a  mere  skeleton,  and  his  disease,  which  is 
syphillis,  is  so  far  advanced  we  can  do  little  more  than  make  him  comfort- 
able, I  fear.  Because  of  his  illness,  his  wife  had  been  reduced  to  begging. 
They  were  living  in  a  room  only  fit  for  pigs,  for  which  they  paid  seventeen 
and  one-half  cents  rent  a  month.  At  this  price  you  can  imagine  what  it 
would  be  like.  I  hope  we  can  at  least  point  him  to  the  Saviour  who  died 
even  for  such  sinners.  It  takes  much  of  my  time  to  get  the  money  to  run 
this  work,  but  the  Japanese  are  generous,  and  we  have  been  able  to  meet 
the  running  expenses  up  to  date,  though  I  do  not  see  how  we  are  to  get 
through  this  month  without  a  debt.  There  is  a  debt  of  $200  on  the  build- 
ing, but  the  Japanese  will  do  it  in  time,  if  we  wait. 

I  am  so  thankful  that  you  were  able  to  send  us  the  same  amount  for  the 
work  as  last  year.  We  shall  need  it  all,  and  more  too.  We  will  try  to 
make  each  dollar  do  the  work  of  two. 

Please  pray  for  us  all,  and  for  these  poor  people. 

Miss  Ada  Chandler,  who  this  year  has  charge  of  Miss  Daughadaj's  work  at  Sap- 
poro, Japan,  writes  : — 

A  Japanese  teacher,  the  principal  of  a  school  of  a  thousand  children, 
writes  :  44  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  be  a  Christian,  the  government  forbids  our 
teaching  religion  in  the  schools.  The  guardians  and  parents  of  all  religions 
give  their  children  into  my  care,  and  I  should  lose  my  influence.  Do  you 
wish  to  break  the  peace  of  my  school  ?  If  I  lose  my  popularity  I  cannot 
succeed."  He  is  a  very  progressive  man,  and  is  doing  much  for  the  parents 
and  others.  I  have  asked  some  of  the  Christians  how  it  is  in  their  business 
life,  and  they  say  it  makes  no  difference  with  them.  If  it  was  in  the  coun- 
try, where  Christianity  is  not  known,  I  think  it  probable  he  would  lose  his 
position,  and  perhaps  meet  persecution.    I  told  him,  what  he  knows,  of  the 
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great  influence  of  Dr.  Sato,  President  of  the  Sapporo  University,  always  an 
open  Christian,  and  Mr.  Katarka,  who  as  Speaker  of  the  House  was  not 
afraid  to  become  the  President  of  the  Doshisha.  This  teacher  is  so  busy  he 
cannot  always  come,  but  he  was  here  again  on  Sunday  with  a  very  thought- 
ful face.  It  is  for  these,  who  have  under  their  influence  hundreds  of  young 
children,  that  I  especially  ask  your  prayers. 

On  Sunday  and  Monday  after  the  holidays,  for  Bible  study  alone  there 
were  thirty  men  who  came.  Out  of  these  I  can  now  recall  only  four  who  are 
connected  with  any  church.  At  the  Congregational  Church  on  Sunday 
there  were  eleven  to  join, 
four  by  letter,  the  others  on 
confession  of  their  faith, 
among  them  Pauline  Rowland, 
and  some  from  Mrs.  Rowland's 
King's  Daughters.  Several 
others  have  given  in  their 
names.  Dr.  Rowland  is  a 
great  help  in  the  music  at  the 
church.  The  Christmas  exer- 
cises were  very  pleasant.  Mr. 
Tanaka,  the  pastor,  took  great 
pains  in  arranging  the  year's 
Sunday-school  lessons  for  the 
children,  and  in  writing  ap- 
propriate hymns,  so  it  seemed 
to  me  the  exercises  were  of  a 
very  high  order. 

INDIA 

Dr.  Ruth  P.  Hume  writes  from 
Ahmednagar,  India  :  — 

Miss  Campbell  left  us  on 
January  3d.  She  is  to  be  one 
of  the  Lady  Superintendents 
in  Lady  Minto's  Nursing  Asso- 
ciation', with  headquarters  in  Eastern  Bengal,  beyond  Dacca  and  Calcutta. 
Dr.  Stephenson  and  I  have  gladly  shared  and  divided  her  work  between  us 
and  we  shall  do  the  best  we  can.  But  we  realize  that,  without  a  nurse  to 
devote  herself  to  that  part  of  the  work,  the  nurses  are  not  getting  the 
training  they  should.  We  thank  you  for  looking  for  some  one,  and  hope 
that  the  right  one  will  soon  be  found. 


NURSE  AND  MATRON  AT   AHMEDNAGAR  HOSPI- 
TAL, WITH  ORPHAN  BABIES 
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After  much  consideration,  Dr.  Stephenson  and  I  have  decided  to  call  the 
bungalow  Wellesley.  It  really  is  a  very  nice  house  indeed,  and  we  are 
thankful  to  be  so  near  the  hospital.  The  matter  of  the  temple  site  has  been 
settled,  giving  the  other  party  the  right  to  rebuild  the  temple  in  the  original 
location.  But  they  are  to  put  a  wall  around  their  site  not  less  than  seven 
feet  high,  which  will  shut  it  away  from  our  grounds  entirely.  We  had 
thought  that,  though  they  gained  permission  to  build,  they  would  neverthe- 
less not  do  so  for  lack  of  money.    But  the  signs  point  to  building. 

We  have  recently  sent  a  nurse  to  work  with  Mrs.  Beals  in  Sholapur,  and 
another  has  not  been  well  and  cannot  do  much  work.  But  one  of  our  nice 
nurses  who  has  been  sick  for  a  long  time  will  return  in  a  few  days,  and  such 
a  nice  new  girl  has  come  from  Sholapur  to  begin  training.  The  nurses  are 
far  from  perfect,  but  they  do  very  well,  and  when  there  is  a  very  sick 
patient  they  fall  to  willingly. 

We  have  a  very  nice  matron  now,  a  gentle,  refined  woman,  Tulsabai. 
We  are  glad  to  have  her  influence  over  the  nurses.  They  come  to  the 
bungalow  about  once  a  week  to  sing  with  us. 


ITLM5  OF  MISSIONARY  NEWS 

Rev.  Jacob  Chamberlain,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  died  March  2d  at  Madana- 
palle,  India,  having  been  in  the  Arcot  Mission  forty-nine  years.  He  was 
one  of  the  best-known  missionaries  in  India,  and  a  well-known  writer.  He 
had  nearly  completed  the  Telugu  Bible  Dictionary,  one  volume  of  which 
has  already  been  published. 

The  January  issue  of  Medical  Missions  in  India  gives  the  name,  medical 
qualification,  society  and  address  of  313  medical  missionaries  in  India,  this 
large  total  representing  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  12.  A  separate 
list  of  nurses  contains  124  names,  an  increase  of  26.  Accompanying  this 
issue  of  the  journal  is  a  carefully  arranged  monthly  prayer  cycle  of  medical 
missionaries  and  nurses,  which  must  form  a  very  sacred  link  between 
workers  widely  separated  by  distance,  and  divided  in  a  sense  by  creed,  but 
all  following  in  the  footsteps  of  One  who  went  about  doing  good  and  healing. 

American  missionaries  in  China  have  been  charged  with  making  exor- 
bitant claims  for  losses  in  the  Boxer  Rebellion.  All  claims  have  been 
approved  as  just  and  fair  by  the  United  States  Commissioners  at  Peking. 
Most  of  what  has  been  claimed  has  been  for  schools,  hospitals  and  appara- 
tus. It  is  positively  known  by  our  Board  that  sixty-eight  missionaries  have 
only  claimed  $132  each.  Many  missionaries  have  preferred  to  suffer  entire 
loss  rather  than  claim  anything. 
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Six  years  after  the  landing  of  the  first  Presbyterian  missionary  in  the 
Philippines,  the  Presbyterians  report  17  churches,  4,107  communicants,  a 
gain  of  37  per  cent  last  year. 

An  Open  Door  in  Japan  : — 

The  nation  was  sobered  by  the  great  war  with  Russia.  The  work  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Manchuria  made  an  impression  favorable  to  Christianity 
upon  half  a  million  soldiers  who  have  returned  to  their  homes.  The  Emper- 
or's gifts  to  this  work  and  to  other  Christian  institutions  have  made  a 
powerful  impression  upon  the  people.  The  great  Student  Conference  in 
Tokyo,  where  delegates  from  twenty-five  countries  met,  and  the  evangelistic 
campaign  which  followed,  have  powerfully  commended  Christianity  to  the 
intelligent  thinking  class  in  Japan.  The  work  of  the  self-supporting 
churches,  the  influence  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A's,  and  of  their  workers  and 
teachers  in  the  government  schools,  and  the  enthusiastic  reception  every- 
where given  to  General  Booth,  in  addition  to  the  waves  of  influence  above- 
mentioned,  have  made  the  people  more  ready  to  listen  to  Christianity  than 
ever  before. 


TWO  DEAR  OLD  PLOPLL  TRANSPLANTED 

BY  MISS  ELLEN  M.  STOXE 

HOW  well  I  remember  years  ago  when  first  visiting  the  village  of  Merich- 
leri,  Bulgaria,  a  day's  distance  from  Philippopolis,  calling  with  special 
delight  at  the  home  of  Bai  Dernir  and  his  good  wife  Demiritsa.  This  vil- 
lage brother  was  a  gentle-spirited,  godly  man,  who  could  always  be  counted 
upon  to  do  his  full  share  in  church  and  general  affairs.  His  tall,  slender 
wife,  with  her  hair  curling  about  her  winsome  face,  kept  close  beside  him, 
whether  in  the  house  or  field. 

When  they  had  been  married  fifteen  years,  God  gave  them  their  only 
child.  Well  did  they  name  him  Todor,  the  gift  of  God  !  Ail  their  life 
centered  in  him.  They  brought  him  up  most  carefully,  and  he  well  repaid 
their  care.  v 

Years  passed  by  in  faithful  attendance  at  church  and  Sabbath  school. 
Todor  had  learned  all  that  the  village  Protestant  school  could  give  him. 
His  proud  parents  had  rejoiced  inexpressibly  as  they  had  seen  and  heard 
their  curly-headed  darling  sing,  declaim  and  recite.  He  was  ready  for  the 
mission  school  at  Samokov.  They  loved  him  too  well  to  keep  him  back. 
They  had  dedicated  him  to  God,  and  he  must  go  to  be  a  preacher,  if  God 
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will.  It  wrung  their  hearts  to  let  him  go.  Their  home  and  church,  the 
entire  village,  became  strangely  lonely,  without  his  bright  presence  ;  but 
they  let  him  go. 

They  had  not  thought  that  he  would  travel  farther  from  them  ;  but  as 
the  years  passed,  he  heard  more  and  more  of  the  United  States,  whence 
some  of  his  beloved  teachers  had  come.  Other  boys  went  thither,  and  the 
desire  grew  in  his  heart  to  go  too*.  He  pleaded  with  his  father  and  mother, 
and  though  it  nearly  broke  their  hearts  to  consent,  they  loved  him  too  well 
to  refuse  him  this,  when  he  was  so  sure  that  he  would  there  prepare  for 
larger  service  in  Bulgaria.  When  he  had  graduated  from  the  Collegiate 
and  Theological  Institute  in  Samokov,  he  came  to  the  United  States. 

Then  began  their  long  waiting.  I  saw  them  at  different  times  in  my 
tours.  For  some  years  they  continued  in  the  little  village  home,  where 
their  Todor  had  left  them,  but  at  length  removed  to  the  town  of  Haskovo  ; 
here,  too,  they  took  an  earnest  part  in  the  life  of  the  church,  and  were 
beloved  of  all. 

They  were  pilgrims  now.  Their  hearts  pulled  back  to  their  beloved 
Merichleri,  but  the  voice  of  their  darling  boy  was  calling  them  to  come  to 
him  across  the  ocean.  They  had  long  called  to  him  to  return  to  them,  but 
fearing  lest  he  should  be  laid  hold  of  for  the  compulsory  military  service 
which  all  boys  in  Bulgaria  must  render,  in  the  event  of  his  return,  Todor 
found  himself  barred  from  his  parents  whom  he  longed  to  see,  unless  he 
could  persuade  them  to  come  to  him. 

He  had  taken  the  college  course  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  specialized  as  an 
electrician,  and  was  commanding  good  wages.  Once  his  firm  sent  him  to 
Russia,  but  though  so  near,  he  dared  not  go  home.  He  frequently  sent 
letters  and  money  to  his  parents,  but  they  wanted  him.  It  seemed  as  though 
his  mother  must  die,  from  longing  to  see  her  boy.  He  continued  to  beg 
them  to  come  to  him,  but  they  could  not  consent  to  leave  their  native  land, 
and  dared  not  undertake  the  journey  which  seemed  to  them  so  fearful. 

Finally,  one  summer  day,  a  year  ago,  they  decided  to  go  to  him.  Both 
were  upward  of  seventy  years  of  age,  but  now  they  were  in  haste  to  depart. 
In  vain  their  friends  tried  to  dissuade  them.  They  really  feared  that  Baba 
Demiritsa,  who  is  frail,  would  die  on  the  long  journey.  But  no.  They 
crossed  the  continent  and  the  ocean,  and  at  New  York  their  eyes  were 
blessed  by  the  sight  of  their  Todor.  He  had  come  from  his  Western  home 
to  meet  them  at  the  pier,  and  take  them  back  with  him.  The  long  waiting 
was  over.    The  parents  and  their  child  were  at  home  once  more. 

The  happy  mother  wrote  to  her  friends  in  Bulgaria  :  "  Todor  treats  me 
like  a  princess.    He  has  two  servants  to  take  care  of  us,  and  I  only  regret 
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that  I  didn't  come  ten  years  ago,  that  I  might  have  had  more  time  to  live 
with  my  boy." 

At  the  same  time  Todor  writes  me  of  the  unmeasured  delight  of  his 
parents  with  the  music,  especially  in  the  churches,  where  they  understand 
not  a  word  ;  and  with  the  Christmas  oratorio,  which  made  them  wonder  if 
the  music  of  heaven  will  be  sweeter  or  grander.  He  also  bids  their  old- 
time  friend  to  come  and  be  again  a  guest  in  his  parents'  home,  and  talk 
Bulgarian  with  the  dear  ones  to  whom  our  English  language  must  always 
be  strange.  The  contrast  would  indeed  be  sharp  in  my  mind  between  the 
humble  adobe  house,  which  they  built  when  freedom  came  to  Bulgaria 
twenty-nine  years  ago,  and  the  modern  apartment,  in  one  of  our  Western 
cities,  in  which  their  son  delights  to  tend  them,  in  their  declining  years. 

Though  we  congratulate  them  most  heartily  upon  their  reunion  and  joy, 
there  is  still  a  deep  pain  in  the  hearts  of  the  missionaries,  who  love  this  dear 
family,  and  all  others  who,  like  them,  are  in  our  country,  for 'Bulgaria's  loss 
in  their  absence  is  far  more  than  America's  gain ;  and  her  need  of  them  is 
so  much  greater.  This  is  one  instance  of  Bulgaria's  home  missionary  work 
for  America.  The  transplanting  of  these  dear,  old  people  turns  foreign 
missionary  work  in  their  case  into  home  missionary  work  in  our  own  West. 

TO  AUXILIARY  OFFICERS 

Yours  is  a  responsible  position,  an  onerous  task,  a  work  with  great  pos- 
sibilities, a  task  that  well  performed  will  bring  great  joy  to  many,  in  your 
own  community,  in  lands  afar,  to  your  own  soul,  to  the  Master  whom  you 
love.    How  does  the  work  go  with  you  ? 

Do  your  auxiliary  members  read?  Of  course  they  keep  in  touch  with 
daily  news,  probably  some  of  them  study  the  Delineator  or  the  Ladies' 
Ho?ne  Journal,  and  most  find  time  for  a  bright  story  now  and  then.  Do 
you  see  to  it  that  they  also  read  Life  and  Light,  that  they  keep  in  touch 
with  our  own  missionaries  and  the  recent  word  from  them  ?  Can  they  tell 
what  missionaries  you  support,  or  help  to  support  through  your  Branch, 
and  what  special  difficulties  those  missionaries  have  to  meet,  and  how  the 
work  progresses  in  their  fields?  Have  you  any  means  of  coming  into  personal 
touch  with  these  workers  occasionally,  even  irregularly  ?   If  you  are  investing 
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money  and  thought  and  prayer  in  the  missionary  enterprise  you  will  of 
course  want  to  know  of  some  results.  Life  and  Light  will  bring  you 
reports  of  progress.  See  that  all  your  members  keep  in  touch  with  it, 
lending  to  those  who  do  not  subscribe. 

And  now  and  then  try  to  have  some  or  all  of  them  read  one  of  the 
fascinating  new  books  that  frequently  appear.  Some  of  the  missionary 
books  are  intensely  interesting  to  every  lover  of  human  kind.  They  should 
be  in  every  public  library  and  read  by  every  Christian.  But  if  you  do  not 
find  them  there  send  now  and  then  to  our  Rooms  for  new  books,  as  noticed 
on  the  third  page  of  our  cover.  The  two  cents  per  day  will  prove  monev 
well  invested. 

Do  all  your  members  give?  Not  merely  the  membership  fee,  but  joyfully, 
abundantly,  as  the  Lord  has  prospered  them?  We  miss  a  great  blessing  if 
we  fail  in  this  privilege.  Suppose  that  after  to-day  the  chance  to  give  were 
taken  away,  that  henceforth  no  mite  nor  much  of  yours  could  ever  go  to 
bless  the  needy.  Would  you  not  feel  that  the  light  had  suddenly  gone  out? 
The  chance  does  go  by  irrevocably,  of  doing  the  good  we  ought  to  do  to-day. 

Do  your  members  pray?  Do  they  pray  in  your  meetings,  simply,  easily, 
as  one  speaking  to  a  friend  with  whom  we  have  constant  intercourse?  Have 
you  reason  to  believe  that  they  all  pray  in  secret  for  the  missionaries  and 
their  work,  with  ardent  and  continued  intercession,  bearing  to  the  throne 
of  grace  those  millions  of  souls  who  can  never  pray  for  themselves?  Have 
you  so  guided  them  that  in  all  burdens  they  turn  surely  to  the  Almighty 
Strength,  in  perplexity  to  the  All-Wise,  in  darkness  to  the  Light  of  the  world. 

If  those  under  your  care  do  largely  because  of  your  guidance  read  and 
give  and  pray  in  behalf  of  missions,  then  are  you  a  workman  that  needeth 
not  to  be  ashamed,  and  the  Master's  "  well-done"  surely  awaits  you.  If 
you  still  see  much  lacking  in  these  ways,  then,  being  ever  careful  to  lead  by 
your  example,  you  will  set  all  your  mind  and  heart  to  see  how  you  may 
attain  this  high  standard,  being  confident  that  he  who  has  called  you  to  be 
a  leader  in  his  work  means  to  help  you  to  come  up  to  his  own  ideal. 

H.  F.  L. 


OUR  DAILY  PRAYER  IN  MAY 

Through  the  first  half  of  the  month  the  Foochow  Mission,  with  its 
schools,  hospitals  and  manifold  evangelizing  agencies  is  still  the  subject  of 
our  prayers.  Miss  Ward  and  Miss  Perkins,  who  joined  the  mission  only  a 
few  months  ago,  have  had  a  somewhat  trying  initiation  into  the  varying  lights 
and  shadows  of  missionary  life — Miss  Perkins  at  the  Abbie  B.  Child  Memo- 
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rial  School,  Diong-loh,  in  the  midst  of  an  epidemic  of  measles,  and  Miss 
Ward  arriving  with  Miss  Garretson  at  Ponasang  just  after  the  death  of  Miss 
Newton,  finding  Miss  Hall  weary  with  many  cares,  and  having  her  own 
heart  and  hands  occupied  even  before  she  had  begun  the  study  of  the 
language. 

While  longing  for  the  better  equipment  of  a  new  hospital,  Dr.  Woodhull, 
in  the  absence  of  the  associate  doctor,  Dr.  Stryker,  accomplishes  wonders 
in  the  work  of  healing  and  of  training  the  mothers  to  care  for  their  children. 
She  has  efficient  helpers  in  a  corps  of  Chinese  nurses,  still  under  training. 
The  total  number  of  treatments  given  at  the  hospital  last  year  was  eleven 
thousand  and  thirty-seven.  Miss  Hannah  Woodhull,  in  addition  to  her  ardu- 
ous work  of  training  Bible  women,  overseeing  the  kindergarten,  and  superin- 
tending day  schools,  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  Romanized 
literature  of  the  mission  in  the  form  of  two  primers  for  use  among  mothers 
as  well  as  children.  Miss  Hartwell,  with  a  score  of  activities,  has  given  much 
time  to  literary  work,  assisting  in  the  preparation  of  the  Romanized 
Bible,  and  has  also  entered  a  new  door  of  opportunity  in  visiting  the  homes 
of  the  Mancliu  women.  One  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
last  year  millions  of  pages  of  religious  literature  and  modern  text-books 
were  issued  by  the  Foochow  College  Press,  and  that  busv  wives  and  mothers 
found  time  to  assist  in  proof  reading  and  in  the  editing  of  a  Romanized 
hymn  book,  in  which  are  many  hymns  translated  by  Miss  Newton  ;  and  we 
note  also  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  visiting  in  Chinese  homes,  Mrs.  Hin- 
man,  Mrs.  Newell  and  others  of  the  married  ladies  gave  hours  of  teaching 
in  the  college  or  had  Bible  classes  for  the  students  in  their  own  homes.  In 
different  parts  of  the  mission  those  whose  home  cares  are  unceasing,  are  yet 
constantly  in  touch  with  the  women  about  them,  holding  devotional  meet- 
ings, looking  after  the  day  schools,  and  exemplifying  all  the  time  in  the  eyes 
of  the  untaught  mothers  watching  so  curiously  the  beauty  of  Christian 
motherhood — Mrs.  Kinnear,  Mrs.  Hodbus,  Mrs.  Gardner,  Mrs.  Bliss,  Mrs. 
Smith,  these  names  represent  a  multitude  of  unpublished  Christly  services 
which  are  helping  to  bring  in  the  kingdom  of  love  and  joy  and  peace  in  the 
busy  Foochow  mission. 

At  Pagoda  Anchorage  Mrs.  Hubbard  lias  had  the  first  graduating  exer- 
cises in  her  Bible  Woman's  Training  School,  has  had  the  care  of  station 
classes,  has  visited  many  villages  in  the  Diong-loh  field,  and  lias  in  her 
home  her  aged  mother,  Mrs.  Hannah  L.  Hartwell,  in  this  "jubilee  year" 
of  her  life  in  China. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Whitney  are  to  be  stationed  at  Ing-hok  during  the  furlough 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  and  here  an  abundance  of  medical  and  evangelistic 
work  awaits  them. 
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One  of  the  happiest  of  combinations  on  the  mission  field  is  the  presence 
of  two  sisters,  one  a  physician  and  the  other  a  teacher.  Two  of  these 
"pairs"  are  among  the  Foochow  workers — Dr.  and  Miss  Woodhull  in 
Foochow  City,  and  Dr.  and  Miss  Bement  (W.  B.  M.  I.)  at  Shao-vvu. 
The  Bement  sisters  carry  on  their  teaching  and  healing  sometimes  in  this 
fashion  :  44  We  hear  of  the  Bement  sisters  taking  a  two-hundred-mile  tramp, 
visiting  and  encouraging  the  churches ;  the  doctor  took  drugs  and  Miss 
Frances  cards,  little  bags  and  handkerchiefs  for  the  children.  The  day 
schools  and'  churches  were  visited,  and  the  chapels  were  found  filled  with 
waiting  people.  Everywhere  they  were  received  with  the  utmost  cordi- 
ality." Needy  Shao-wu  has  been  reinforced  by  the  transfer  of  the  young 
missionary,  Miss  Grace  A.  Funk  (W.  B.  M.  I.),  from  Ing-hok.  Miss  Funk 
has  the  care  of  the  Bible  classes  in  the  citv,  and  assists  in  the  day  schools  for 
the  children  of  the  out-stations,  though  "  Still  in  the  clutches  of  the  language." 

Besides  Miss  Wiley  and  Miss  Jean  Brown,  Dr.  Stryker,  Dr.  Emily  Smith, 
Miss  Chittenden  and  Miss  Walker  are  on  furlough  in  this  country. 

From  China  to  the  storm-tossed  province  of  Macedonia  and  the  staunch 
little  independency  of  Bulgaria  is  a  far  cry,  but  the  waves  of  prayer  know  no 
bounds  of  space.  European  Turkey,  with  its  27  missionaries,  17  churches, 
100  native  workers,  four  schools  for  higher  education,  and  25  day  schools,  is 
a  hard-pressed  and  needy  field. 

Miss  Maltbie,  with  Miss  Haskell  as  assistant,  has  continued  at  the  head  of 
the  American  Girls'  Boarding  School  at  Samokov  during  her  thirty-seventh 
year  of  teaching,  and  is  rejoicing  in  the  added  strengtli  afforded  by  Miss 
Afobott,  who  began  her  work  in  Samokov  last  September.  Miss  Baird,  who 
returned  from  her  furlough  last  summer,  is  once  more  in  the  midst  of  a  busy 
life  among  the  pupils  of  the  girls'  school — fifty  of  whose  graduates  are  now 
engaged  in  Christian  work  for  their  own  people.  This  school,  with  its 
teachers,  is  supported  by  the  W.  B.  M.  I.  Miss  Emma  Baird,  though  not 
under  missionary  appointment,  has  had  charge  of  the  kindergarten,  while 
Mrs.  Baird  helps  as  usual  in  work  for  the  women.  Mrs.  Thompson,  so  far 
as  her  strength  will  allow,  is  also  ready  to  assist.  At  Salonica  Mrs. 
Elisabeth  F.  Haskell  has  acquired  a  working  knowledge  of  the  language, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  care  of  the  five  little  ones  in  her  own  home,  we  find 
her  deeply  interested  in  her  Sunday  school  and  woman's  meeting.  l<  From 
thirty  to  forty  women  and  children  gather  every  Sunday  afternoon.  To  make 
it  interesting  for  small  people  of  four  years  as  well  as  boys  of  fourteen  and 
mothers  and  grandmothers  of  all  ages  is  not  easy."  Mrs.  House  finds  many 
avenues  to  reach  the  hearts  of  the  women  by  teaching  them  how  to  meet 
the  daily  pressing  needs  in  their  poor  homes,  while  Mrs.  Ostrander,  Mrs. 
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Holway  and  Mrs.  William  Clark,  each  with  home  duties  and  not  much 
physical  strength,  yet  find  ways  of  showing  Christian  love  and  patience  as 
they  have  opportunity. 

At  Monastir,  Miss  Cole  and  Miss  Matthews,  with  their  faithful  assistants, 
have  been  gladdened  in  their  work  in  the  girls'  school  by  a  spirit  of  earnest- 
ness and  obedience  among  the  students,  who  belong  to  five  different  nation- 
alities. This  school  has  never  graduated  a  girl  who  was  not  a  member  of 
an  evangelical  church  at  the  time  of  leaving  the  school,  and  almost  every 
one  has  been  a  faithful  witness  for  Christ.  The  sum  total  of  years  given  by 
its  alumnas  in  teaching  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-one.  Mrs.  Kennedy  is 
busy  with  language  study,  and  the  girls'  school  at  Kortcha,  Albania,  should 
be  remembered  most  earnestly  in  view  of  the  conditions  there. 

Mrs.  Haskell,  senior,  speaks  of  herself  as  the  "grandmother  of  the  mis- 
sion," but  adds,  "I  try  to  help  the  Christian  Endeavorers,  and  do  what  I 
can  in  house-to-house  visiting,  which  I  much  enjoy." 

Of  Mrs.  Marsh  it  is  said  :  "  The  doors  of  her  hospitable  home  are  always 
open,  not  only  to  our  native  helpers  but  to  any  others  needing  a  harbor 
wherein  to  regain  physical  or  mental  health.  Active  in  temperance  work, 
in  Sunday-school  teaching,  having  constant  oversight  of  the  Bible  women 
and  day  school  teachers,  finding  time  for  the  cultivation  of  a  little  garden 
plot  whence  beautiful  blossoms  find  their  way  to  sick  and  lonely  ones,  her 
consecrated  spirit  reaches  out  in  all  directions  with  helpful  influence." 

Miss  Stone  is  still  in  this  country,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Clark,  greatly 
missed  from  her  Sofia  kindergarten,  is  studying  advanced  methods  in  Chicago 
during  her  furlough  year. 


The  semiannual  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  will  be  held 
in  Grace  Congregational  Church,  South  Framingham,  Mass.,  Wednesday, 
May  27,  190S.  wSessions  at  10.15  A-  M-  an^  3  p-  M*  Basket  collation.  South 
Framingham  is  easily  reached  by,  train  or  trolley. 

There  will  be  interesting  glimpses  of  the  work  of  the  year  both  at  home 
and  in  the  foreign  fields.  Several  missionaries  will  be  present  and  give 
addresses,  and  the  last  hour  in  the  afternoon  will  be  devoted  to  our  work 
among  young  people. 

We  earnestly  hope  there  will  be  large  delegations  from  many  of  our 
auxiliaries  at  this,  our  spring  meeting. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  AUXILIARY  MELTINGS 


TOPIC   FOR  JUNE 


MEDICAL  WORK  OF  OUR  OWN  BOARDS 


As  this  will  be  a  summer  meeting,  and  the  college  students,  in  many  instances, 
will  be  at  home,  an  interesting  program  can  be  arranged  by  asking  several  girls  to 
represent  our  different  women  physicians-:  Dr.  Hume,  Ahmednagar;  Dr.  Parker, 
Madura;  Dr.  Woodhull,  Foochow ;  Dr.  Hamilton,  Aintab,— each  girl  giving  a 
little  description  of  the  hospital  and  of  the  doctor's  work.  If  this  can  be  done  in 
the  costume  of  the  country  represented,  a  more  vivid  impression  will  be  made. 

Ask  some  one  to  write  on  the  blackboard  a  list  of  the  medical  workers  supported 
by  the  Woman's  Boards,  with  their  respective  stations.  As  Mrs.  Montgomery  says, 
Better  four  doctors  known  and  loved  than  forty  entombed  in  a  tabulated  list,  and 
remembered  by  no  one." 

Material  which  will  assist  in  preparing  such  a  program  may  be  found  in  the  current 
number  of  Life  and  Light  and  Mission  Dayspring,  and  "Medical  Work  of  the 
Woman's  Board,"  price  five  cents.  The  leaflet,  "A  Few  Days'  Medical  Work  in 
Madura  Villages"  (price  three  cents),  may  also  be  used  as  the  basis  of  a  program, 
and  several  members  of  the  auxiliary  may  be  asked  to  speak  on  various  phases  of 
medical  work — the  dispensary,  the  evangelistic  side,  the  wards,  work  among 
children,  the  itinerating  physician,  the  visits  in  the  homes.  The  article  referred  to 
by  Mrs.  Cook,  "  American  Healing  Around  the  World  "  in  December  number  of 
Tke  World's  Work,  will  furnish  illuminating  sidelights. 


THL  LFFLCT  OF  STUDYING  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS 


I  know  no  studv  better  calculated  to  enlarge  the  understanding  and  to 
enkindle  a  nobler  enthusiasm  than  that  of  Christian  Missions.  To  appre- 
hend the  plan  of  God  in  human  history;  to  learn  the  diversified  conditions 
of  the  nations,  the  irreligious  aspirations  and  faith,  and  their  one  invariable 
need  of  God  in  Christ;  to  trace  the  movements  of  Providence  in  relation  to 
the  aggressive  life  of  the  church  ;  to  search  the  secret  springs  of  the  modern 
missionary  enterprise,  which  is  the  glory  of  our  age  ;  to  mark  its  successes 
and  failures  and  the  causes  of  each  ;  to  come  into  admiration  of  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  faith,  the  heroism,  the  self-sacrificing  love  with  which  the 
work  of  missions  has  been  carried  on  in  every  branch  of  the  Christian 
Church — there  can  surely  be  nothing  better  fitted  to  broaden,  purify  and 
ennoble  Christian  youth  than  the  study  of  this  movement  of  God  among  men. 


—Ex. 


The  Pittsburg  Convention 
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THE  PITT5BURG  CONVENTION 

The  Young  People's  Missionary  Movement  Convention,  held  at  Pittsburg, 
is  a  thing  of  the  past ;  but  its  influence  in  the  lives  of  the  2,077  workers, 
who  had  the  privilege  of  attending  its  sessions,  grows  deeper  each  day.  In 
order  to  understand  what  the  Young  People's  Missionary  Movement  really 
is,  we  must  remember  that  it  exists  merely  for  the  use  of  the  boards  of  the 
different  denominations,  its  field  broadening  as  the  interests  of  the  churches 
enlarge  and  find  the  need  of  different  lines  of  missionary  instruction. 
Because  the  movement  is  interdenominational,  it  can  give  to  the  denomina- 
tional boards  the  benefit  of  the  most  telling  material  from  all  fields. 

To-day  thirty-seven  boards  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  availing 
themselves  of  this  help.  The  moving  pictures,  colored  lantern  slides  and 
postal  cards,  together  with  curios  from  different  countries  and  our  own 
home  land,  form  the  ammunition  with  which  they  will  storm  and  are 
now  storming  the  "  eye  gate";  while  the  mission  study  classes,  with  the 
information  in  the  mission  study  books,  are  battering  at  the  equally  strong 
"ear  gate."  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  175,000  young  people  are 
already  enrolled  this  year  in  these  classes. 

There  were  three  things  that  marked  the  convention.  First,  a  spirit  of 
unity.  Mr.  Kenneth  MacLennon,  the  English  delegate,  remarked,  "This 
convention  is  permeated  with  a  magnificent  sense  of  brotherhood."  Again 
and  again  was  impressed  upon  us  the  fact  that  "our  Father"  rather  than 
"  my  Father,"  must  more  and  more  characterize  the  child-of-the-kingdom's 
attitude  toward  God. 

The  spirit  of  prayer  was  to  all  a  second  prominent  feature.  In  the  midst 
of  sessions,  when  we  were,  perhaps,  apt  to  glory  in  the  fact  that  our  mis- 
sionaries had  done  such  very  wonderful  things,  we  were  forcefully  reminded, 
by  a  few  minutes  of  quiet  communion  with  Him,  that  God  was  working 
through  them,  and  that  they  were  simply  carrying  out  His  purpose.  Mr. 
Speer  and  Mr.  Mott  showed  us  so  very  plainly  how  absolutely  dependent 
we  are  in  all  our  work  upon  this  vital  contact  with  God. 

The  third  striking  fact  about  the  meetings  maybe  summed  up  in  the  word 
purposefulness.  The  leaders  had  foreseen  that  there  was  great  danger  that 
some  of  the  delegates  would  overlook  the  importance  of  using  at  once  the 
impetus  for  work  gained  in  Pittsburg,  and  so  they  laid  stress  constantly  upon 
the  fact  that  the  convention  was  merely  the  starting  point  for  much  more 
intelligent  work  in  our  home  churches,  where  two  thirds  of  the  people  give 
no  interest  and  not  a  cent  toward  this  work  of  God. 

It  was  an  inspirational  workers'  conference,  and  left  with  the  delegates  a 
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strong  sense  of  dependence  upon  God ;  a  large  view  of  God's  plan  for  the 
whole  world,  and  a  deeper  realization  of  the  fact  that  God  is  going  to  bring 
this  world  back  to  Himself  speedily,  and  if  we  stand  in  His  way,  He  will, 
with  a  sad  heart,  go  round  us.  Ours  is  the  inestimable  privilege  of  knowing 
and  helping  by  allowing  Him  to  work  through  us. 

From  the  Chinese,  Korean,  Japanese  and  Indian  delegates  we  heard  again 
and  again  the  cry  for  help  in  getting  literature,  such  as  we  now  have  within 
reach,  ready  for  their  young  people.  We  have  Silver  Bay  and  Northfield, 
with  all  their  power  so  near  at  hand,  and  yet  what  small  use  we  make  of 
them.    We  must  work  intelligently,  or  all  our  efforts  will  be  in  vain. 

There  are  young  people  in  our  churches  who  will  be  powers,  if  we  see  to 
it  that  they  get  their  eyes  open.  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost  now.  Before 
us  lies  the  possibility  of  doing  this  work  in  the  best  way,  that  is  by  enlisting 
the  largest  number  of  young  people  intelligently  in  its  carrying  out,  or  of 
making  a  failure  of  it.  Which  will  we  do?  The  battle  is  on,  and  there  is 
no  turning  back.  l.  c.  w. 


5IDLLIGHT5  FROM  PERIODICALS 

India. — The  April  Missionary  Review  has  a  broadside  on  India. 
''India:  A  Nation  in  the  Making,"  by  President  Zumbro,  of  Madura. 
"  Where  Sins  are  Washed  Away,"  44  The  Bible  in  India,"  44  Two  Weeks  in 
Tents  in  India,"  "  Things  Out  of  Proportion  in  India."  Helpful  items  are 
given  in  44  Signs  of  the  Times,"  and  in  44  General  Missionary  Intelligence." 
"Unrest  in  India,"  in  the  April  World's  Work,  ascribes  much  of  the  diffi- 
culty to  differences  between  Moslem  and  Hindu.  44  Himalayan  Sketches," 
in  the  April  Atlantic,  give  44  local  color"  in  India. 

China. — 44  China'sWorkers,"  in  the  World  To-Day  for  April,  gives  a 
comprehensive  view  of  conditions  in  China,  44  particularly  from  the  indus- 
trial angle." 

Africa. — 44  How  to  Make  the  Negro  Work,"  in  March  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, considers  the  industrial  problem  in  Africa.  44  Across  Central  Africa 
by  Boat,"  Worlds  Work,  April. 

The  Islands. — 44  Samoa  :  Christian  and  Heathen,"  Missionary  Review, 
April. 

Other  articles  of  interest  are  :  44  Jewish  Nationalism,"  Westminster  Re- 
view, March.  44  Present  Difficulties  of  the  Church  in  France,"  Atlantic, 
April.  44  The  Church  of  Ararat,"  Harper's  Monthly,  April,  a  study  of 
the  Armenian  Church.  f.  v.  E. 
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Receipts  from  February  18,  to  March  18,  1908. 
Miss  Sarah  Looise  Day,  Treasurer. 


Eastern  Maine  Branch.—  M rs.  J.  S.Wheel- 
wright,  Treas.,  Bangor  House,  Bangor. 
Bangor,  Central  Ch.,  31.12;  Bremen, 
Ladies  of  Cong.  Cb.,  3;  Calais,  Aux.,85; 
Searsport,  Mrs.  Curtis'  S.  S.  Class,  5.50,  124  62 
Norridgewock.—A  Friend,  3  00 

Western  Maine  Bratich.—'Sliss  Annie  F. 
Bailey.Treas.,  52  Chadwick  St.,Portland. 
Auburn,  High  St.  Ch.,  M.  B„  20;  Au- 
gusta, Aux.,  21.50;  Cornish,  Jr.  C.  E. 
Soc,  1;  Farmington,  Aux.,  42;  Free- 
port,  Aux.,  8;  Fryeburg,  C.  E.  Soc,  2; 
Gorham,  C.  E.  Soc.,5;  Harpswell  Cen- 
tre, C.  E.  Soc,  2;  Harpswell,  North,  C. 
E.  Soc,  2,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  50  cts. ;  Kittery, 
C.  E.  Soc,  50  cts.;  Limerick,  Ch.,  3.20; 
Fhippsburg,  C.  E.  Soc,  1.50;  Portland, 
Bethel  Ch.,  Aux.,  Tli.  Off  .,  12.17,  Ocean 
Pebbles,  5,  High  St.  Ch.,  Aux.  (Th.  Off., 
72.50),  244.76,  Second  Parish,  Aux.,  25.53, 
State  St.  Ch.,  Aux.,  84.03,  Misses  Libby, 
50;  Williston  Ch.,  Coll.  at  Semi-anh. 
Meeting,  21.35,  Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  32.07; 
Portland,  South,  North  Cong.  Ch.,  5; 
Westbrook,  Coll.  Cumberland  Co.  Conf ., 
3.79;  Windham  Hill  Ch.,  5;  Yarmouth, 
First  Parish  Ch.,  Aux.,  10.  L,ess  ex- 
penses, 24.31, 


Total, 


583  59 
711  21 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

New  Hampshire  Branch.— Miss  Elizabeth 
A.  Brickett,  Treas.,  69  No.  Spring  St., 
Concord.  Brookline,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  1; 
Campton  Village,  C.  E.  Soc,  3;  Deny, 
Central  Ch.,  Aux.,  36.50;  Hampton, 
Aux.,  50;  Kensington,  Aux.,  2.50 ;  Laco- 
nia,  Miss  Ellen  M.  Blakely  (Marash, 
Turkey),  5;  Manchester,  First  Ch.,  Aux., 
55;  Newport,  Little  Lamplighters,  10. 
Less  expenses,  18.54, 


VERMONT. 

Vermont  Branch—  Miss  May  E.  Manley, 
Treas.,  Box  B,  Pittsford.  Barre,  Aux. 
(Th.  Off..  14.25),  19.25;  Burlington,  First 
Ch.,42;  Chelsea,  Sarah  P.  Bacon  Benev. 
Soc,  15;  Chester,  C.  E.  Soc,  5;  Fair- 
fax, 2;  Highgate,  2;  Lyndon, 10;  Mont- 
pelier,  4.50;  Morrisville,  15 ;  New  Haven, 
Ladies'  Union,  Th.  Off.,  7;  North  Ben- 
nington, C.  E.  Soc,  5;  Roxbury,  Prim. 
S.  S.,  30  cts.,  Royalton,  C.  E.  Soc,  5;  St. 
Johnsbury,  North  Ch.,  14.18,  S.  S.,  11.78; 
Wallingford,  26.50;  Waterburv,  Aux. 
(Th.  Off.,  1.80),  14.50;  Westfield,  C.  E. 
Soc,  3;  Westford,  Th.  Off.,  5;  West- 
minster West,  8.50;  Weybridge,  C.  E. 
Soc,  3;  Woodstock,  33.  Less  expense 
of  reports,  66.60, 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Andover  and  Wobum  Branch.— Mrs.  Mar- 
garet E.  Richardson,  Treas.,  22  Berk- 


ley St.,  Reading.  West  Medford,  Mrs. 
Ham,  10  00 

Barnstable  Co.  Branch. — Miss  Ellen  H. 
Underwuod,  1'reas.,  South  Dennis.  East 
Falmouth,  Aux.,  5  00 

Berkshire  Branch.— Mrs.  Edward Tolman, 
Treas.,  47  Reed  St.,  Pittsfield.  Hins- 
dale, Aux.,  16.92;  Lee,  First,  Aux.,  300. 
Less  expenses,  85  cts.,  316  07 

Essex  North  Branch.— Mrs.  Wallace  L. 
Kimball,  Treas.,  121  Main  St.,  Bradford. 
Georgetown,  Memorial  Ch.,  12  30 

Essex  South  Branch. — Miss  Sarah  R.  Saf- 
ford,  Treas.,  Hamilton.  Lynn,  Central 
Ch.,  Aux.,  45  00 

Franklin  Co.  Branch.— Mrs.  John  P.  Lo- 
gan, Treas.  3  Grinnell  St.,  Greenfield. 
Buckland,  C.  E.  Soc,  7.50;  Greenfield, 
Aux.,  20;  Montague,  Aux.,  12.16,  39  66 

Hampshire  Co.  Branch.— M  iss  Harriet 
J.  Kneeland,  Treas.,  8  Paradise  Road, 
Northampton.  Amherst,  Aux.,  35; 
Northampton,  Edwards  Ch.,  Aux., 
29.54,  64  54 

Middlesex  Branch.— Mrs.  Frederick  L. 
Claflin,  Treas.,  15  Park  St.,  Marlboro. 
Natick,  First  Cong.  Ch.,  Y.  L.  Guild,  10 ; 
South  Framingham,  Grace  Ch.,  Jr.  Mis- 
sion Club,  5.50,  Pro  Christo  Guild,  8; 
Welleslev,  Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  50,  Wellesley 
College,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  273.33,  346  83 

Norfolkand  Pilgrim  /(ranch.— Mrs.  Mark 
McCully,  Treas.,  95  Maple  St.,  Milton. 
Abington,  Aux.,  13.51;  Sharon,  Aux. 
(Th.  Off.,  25  cts.),  21.25;  Weymouth, 
East,  Theresa  Huntington  M.  C,  15; 
Weymouth  Heights.  Aux.,  30,  79  76 

North  Adams.— Mrs.  Mary  A.  Wylie,  40 

North  Middlesex  Branch.— Miss  Julia  S. 
Conant,  Treas.,  Littleton  Common.  Con- 
cord, C.  E.  Aux.,  10  00 

South  Hadley.—Mt.  Holyoke  College,  Y. 

W.  C.  A.,  43  75 

Springfield  Branch.— Mrs.  Mary  H.Mitch- 
ell, Treas.,  1078  Worthington  St.,  Spring- 
field. Holyoke,  Hope  Ch.,  Cheerful 
Workers,  5,  Second  Ch.,  Aux.,  94.16,  C. 
E.  Soc,  10,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  5 ;  Southwick, 
Aux.,  17.15,  131  31 

Suffolk  Branch.— Mrs.  Frank  G.  Cook, 
Treas.,  44  Garden  St.,  Cambridge.  Bos- 
ton, Mt.  Vernon  Ch.,  Aux.,  27,  Old 
South  Ch.,  Aux.,  148,  Old  South  Guild, 
50.  Shawmut  Ch.,  M.  C.  (to  const.  L.  M. 
Ethel  Irene  Cook).  25,  Union  Ch.,  Aux., 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Durant,  150:  Brookline,  Coll. 
at  Ann.  Meeting,  97.14,  Bethany  Ch.,  C. 
E.  Soc,  3,  Harvard  Ch.,  Y.  L.  Soc,  60; 
Dedham,  Miss  Marv  E.  Danforth,  15; 
Dorchester,  Central  Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc,  5; 
Hyde  Park,  Jr.  Aux.,  60;  Mansfield,  C. 
R.,  50  cts. ;  Neponset,  Trinitv  Ch.,  Stone 
Aux.,  3;  Newton,  Eliot  Ch.",  For.  Dept. 
Woman's  Ass'n,  275,  Little  Helpers,  10; 
Newton  Highlands,  Aux.,  16.42;  New- 
tonville,  Central  Ch.(prev.  contri.  const. 
L.  M's  Miss  Elizabeth  Chamberlain 
Wakefield.  Mrs.  Edith  Dewey  Jones, 
Mrs.   Matilda  Knowlton   Hardy,  Mrs. 
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Amanda  B.  Blackburn),  Queens  of  Avil- 
iou,  15 ;  Norwood,  First  Cong.  Ch.,  Prim. 
Dept.,  S.  S.,  5;  Roslindale,  For.  Dept. 
Woman's  Union,  8.30;  Roxbury,  Imin- 
Waluut  Ave.  Cb.,  For.  Dept.,  35.53; 
Wiuthrop,  Prim.  Dept.,  S.  S.,  2.50,  1,011  39 
West  Roxbury.— Mrs.  H.  Z.  Coles,  2  00 

Worcester  Co.  Branch.— Mrs.  Theodore  H. 
Nye,  Treas.,  15  Berkshire  St.,  Worcester. 
Brookfield,3;  Clinton,  Pro  Christo  Soc, 
11 ;  Lancaster,  S.  S.  Class,  2 ;  Petersham, 
A.  D.  M.,  200;  Upton,  First  Cong.  Ch., 
Beginners  and  Prim.  Depts.,  10;  Ware, 
Aux.,  35;  Whitinsville,  Extra-Cent-a- 
Day  Band,  13.24,  274  24 

Total,       2,392  25 


Milford.— Emilie  Albee,  by  Wendell  Wil- 
liams, Extr.,  125  00 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Rhode  Island  Branch.— -Miss  Grace  P. 
Chapiu,  Treas.,  150  Meeting  St.,  Provi- 
dence. Chepachet,  Prim.  S.  S.,  2.75; 
Darlington,  C.  E.  Soc,  5,  7  75 

Woonsocket.— Miss  Alice  H.  Bushee,  25  00 


Total, 


32 


CONNECTICUT. 


Eastern  Conn.  Branch.— Miss  Anna  C. 
Learned,  Treas.,  255  Hempstead  St., 
New  London.  Greeneville,  S.  S.,  12; 
New  London,  Second  Ch.,  Y.  L.  Guild, 
15;  Norwich,  Park  Ch.,  Aux.,  Mrs. 
George  D.  Coit,  30,  Second  Ch.,  Aux.,  67,  124  00 

Hartford  Branch.— Mrs.  M.  Bradford 
Scott,  Treas.,  21  Arnoldale  Rd.,  Hart- 
ford. Int.  on  Clara  E.  Hillyer  Fund, 
400;  Berlin,  Golden  Ridge  M.  C,  4; 
Hartford,  Asylum  Hill  Ch.,  Mrs.  Charles 

B.  Smith,  50,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Davison,  40, 
First  Ch.,  Aux.,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Cooley,  100, 
Park  Ch.,  Aux.,  20;  Windsor  Ave.  Ch., 
Aux.,  43.65;  Simsbury,  Dan.  of  Cov.,  30; 
Unionville,  Aux.  (Th.  Off.,  41.60),  64; 
Wether8field,  Aux.,  46,  797  65 

New  Haven  Branch. — Miss  Julia  Twining, 
Treas.,  314  Prospect  St.,  New  Haven. 
A  Friend,  400;  Bethel,  Cong.  Ch.,  27.05, 
Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  10;  Cheshire,  Jr.  C.  E. 
Soc,  5;  Clinton,  Aux.,  41.50;  Ivoryton, 
M.  H.,  10;  Kent,  Aux.,  Two  Friends, 
200;  Killingworth,  Aux.,  4;  Litchfield, 

C.  E.  Soc,  13.02;  M iddletown,  First  Ch., 
Aux.,  21.92,  South  Ch..  Aux.,  93.65,  C.  R., 
6.35 ;  Morris,  S.  S.,  10;  Naugatuck,  Aux., 
210;  New  Haven,  Center  Ch.,  Jr.  M.  C, 
83,  City  Mission,  Mothers'  Aux.,  12; 
Norfolk,  M.  B.,  20;  Prospect,  Aux.,  14.50, 
Gleaners,  28;  Redding,  Aux.,  3.35;  Say- 
brook,  Aux.,  31.68;  Stamford,  Y.  L.,  20; 
Westport,  Aux.,  20;  Winsted,  Second 
Ch.,  Aux.,  23.41,  Golden  Chain,  10; 
Woodbridge,  C.  E.  Soc,  10,  1,328  43 

Total,      2,250  08 

NEW  YORK. 

Corbettsville.—X  Friend,  37  50 

New  York  State  Branch.— Mrs.  F.  M. 
Turner,  Treas.,  646  St.   Mark's  Ave.. 


Brooklyn.  Albany,  Young  People's  Al- 
liance, 26 ;  Binghamton,  First  Ch.,  Aux., 
15;  Briugewater,  Aux.,  21;  Brooklyn, 
Central  <Jh.,  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  25, 
Lewis  Ave.  Ch.,  aux.,  19,  Alpha  Kappa 
Cir.,  5,  Park  Ch.,  Jr.  C.  E.  feoc,  2,  Park 
Ave.  Branch,  Aux.,  10,  Plymouth  Ch., 
Aux.,  75,  South  Ch.,  Aux.,  5;  Willoughby 
Ave.  Chapel,  S.  S.,  33;  Brooklyn  Hills, 
Aux.,  7.50;  Buffalo,  First  Ch.,  Jr.  C.  E.  / 
Soc,  5;  Crown  Point,  Aux.,  15;  Flush- 
ing, Aux.,  20;  Middletown,  First  Ch., 
Aux.,  51,  North  Ch.,  Aux.,  5;  New  York, 
Broadway  Tabernacle  S.  S.,  100,  Man- 
hattan Ch.,  Aux.,  25;  Patchogue,  Aux., 
10;  Perry  Center,  Aux.,  35,  M.  B.,  7; 
Saugerties,  M.  B.,  5;  Sayville,  C.  E. 
Soc,  10,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  2.21;  Sherburne, 
Aux.  (25  of  wh.  to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Her- 
man Palmer),  40,  M.  B.,  14;  West  Win- 
field,  S.  S.,  30,  C.  E.  Soc,  10,  627  71 


Total, 


665  21 


Hempstead.— Ada  M.  Chapman,  by  Geo. 

W.  Eastman,  Extr.,  less  expenses,  426  53 

PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH. 

Philadelphia  Branch.— Miss  Emma  Fla- 
vell,  Treas.,  312  Van  Houten  St.,  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.  Fla.f  Daytona,  Aux.,  15; 
Pa.,  Lansdowne,  A  Friend,  25,  40  00 


Oxford.— X  Friend, 

CALIFORNIA. 

Tulare.  —  Miss'y  Society, 


7  00 


10  00 


TURKEY. 

Aintab.— Miss  Elizabeth  Trowbridge,  5  55 

CHINA. 

Tung-chou.— Woman's  C.  E.  Soc,  36  00 

GIFTS  RECEIVED  THROUGH  BUILDINGS 
COMMITTEE. 

Vermont.— Mrs.  Mary  A.  Bigelow,  5  00 

Massachusetts.— Boston,     Miss  Amelia 

deF.  Lockwood,  50;  Maiden,  Mrs.  J.  B. 

Martin,  5,  55  00 


Donations, 
Buildings, 
Specials, 
Legacies, 


Total,         60  00 

6,285  42 
70  00 
184  00 
551  53 

Total,      7,090  95 


TOTAL  FROM  OCT.  18,  1907  TO  MARCH  18, 1908. 

Donations,  38,438  38 

Buildings,  2,126  00 

Specials,  ■                                    1,420  83 

Legacies,  2,478  55 

Total,    $44,463  76 


President. 

Miss  LAURA  M.  RICHARDS, 
Saratoga,  Cal. 

{Treasurer. 

Miss  MARY  McCLEES, 
Adams  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


foreign  &errrtar0. 

Mrs.  E.  R.  WAGNER, 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

fcuttor  llariftr  Separtmenl  in  ttfr  and  Cinht. 

Mrs.  T.  K.  McLEAN. 


A  TOUR  AMONG  THL  GILBERT  I5LAND5 

BY  MISS  LOUISE  E.  WILSON 

A  few  months  ago  I  took  passage  on  the  German  steamer  (the  only  vessel 
that  calls  here)  for  the  Gilbert  Islands,  rather  curious  to  see  what  life  on  the 
coral  islands  would  be  like,  and  I  had  a  good  opportunity  to  satisfy  my 
curiosity  during  my  seven  weeks'  stay.  Our  first  stopping  place  was  at 
Jaluit,  Marshall  Islands.  This  island  still  shows  terrible  marks  of  the  tidal 
wave  and  typhoon  of  1905.  The  people  seem  to  have  received  a  shock  at 
that  time  from  which  they  have  never  rallied. 

One  of  the  chiefs  offered  my  two  girls  and  myself  a  corner  in  his  house, 
so  we  could  stay  ashore  while  the  steamer  was  unloading  and  taking  on 
freight.  Amongst  his  many  followers  I  noticed  that  two  women  seemed  to 
be  more  prominent  than  the  others,  and  on  inquiring  who  they  were  I  was 
told,  44  Why,  those  are  his  two  wives."  That  was  the  first  I  knew  that  we 
were  the  guests  of  a  Mormon.  They  all  attended  the  Protestant  Church, 
and  had  family  worship  night  and  morning  in  their  own  home,  the  older  of 
the  two  wives  taking  the  lead,  but  she  always  called  on  some  one  else  to 
lead  in  prayer.  The  husband  was  present,  but  did  not  act  as  if  he  felt  at 
home  while  this  service  was  going  on.  I  was  rather  at  a  disadvantage  with 
the  people  at  Jaluit,  because  I  do  not  speak  the  Marshall  language,  and  so 
found  it  difficult  to  make  myself  understood. 

One  day's  run  brought  us  to  the  Gilberts.  Butaritari  has  been  having  a 
most  prosperous  year.  They  have  had  plenty  of  rain,  and  the  cocoanuts  are 
bearing  heavily.  Steamers  are  taking  away  quantities  of  copra.  The  sale 
of  the  cocoanut,  and  working  for  traders  on  shore,  and  handling  cargo  for 
different  vessels,  gives  the  people  more  money  than  they  have  had  in  years 
before.  They  have  quite  a  bicycle  craze,  and  in  walking  along  the  narrow 
streets  one  has  to  keep  their  eves  open  if  they  do  not  care  to  be  knocked 
down.    The  owners  of  these  bicycles  are  most  generous,  and  lend  them  to 
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almost  anyone  who  wishes  to  borrow.  Many  of  you  have  heard  of  the  old 
king  who  made  a  visit  to  the  United  States  some  fifteen  years  ago.  He  is 
now  quite  an  old  man,  and  not  one  who  is  equal  to  riding  a  bicycle,  but  he 
keeps  several  horses  and  carts.  I  was  invited  to  take  a  ride  with  him,  and 
all  went  well  until  a  man  came  along  on  a  bicycle  and  passed  us.  I^he 
horse  did  not  enjoy  being  passed,  and  started  off  on  a  gallop,  and  tried  to 
keep  up  with  the  bicycle.  The  king,  no  doubt  being  proud  of  the  speed  of 
his  steed,  let  him  go,  while  I  clung  on  with  both  hands  to  keep  from  being 
thrown  out.  I  do  not  think  it  entered  his  head  that  I  did  not  enjoy  such  a 
jolting  experience,  for  we  went  along  at  the  same  pace  for  about  three  miles. 

Some  white  man  was  heard  to  remark  that  "the  people  of  Butaritari  have 
more  money  than  they  know  what  to  do  with,  and  as  they  are  not  allowed 
to  buy  liquor  they  spend  it  on  horses."  But  I  know  it  is  not  all  spent  on 
horses  or  bicycles.  Just  listen  to  this  from  one  of  our  teachers  :  "  Our  con- 
tributions from  June  14th  to  July  14th  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  pounds,  four  shillings  and  nine  pence.  Part  of  this  is  to  go  toward 
church  building,  part  is  the  regular  church  contribution,  and  eight  pounds 
is  from  the  Woman's  Board  to  help  workers  in  the  Gilberts."  I  am  not 
able  at  this  writing  to  tell  you  just  how  many  church  members  they  have  on 
the  island,  but  I  understood  that  the  men  were  to  raise  a  pound  apiece,  and 
the  women  four  shillings,  for  the  building  fund.  They  have  put  up  one 
new  building  with  iron  roofing  and  lattice  sides,  and  intend  putting  up 
three  more,  to  replace  old  ones.  Their  king  takes  a  big  interest  in  church 
work  and  the  native  teachers. 

I  had  only  a  day  and  a  half  at  Butaritari ;  most  of  my  seven  weeks  were 
divided  between  Tarawa  and  Apaiang.  I  found  these  islands  about  as  poor 
in  appearance  as  Butaritari  was  rich.  One  of  my  first  experiences  at  Tarawa 
was  to  have  a  tooth  pulled,  by  a  Fijian  doctor.  He  was  barefooted,  and  his 
only  dress  was  a  white  undershirt  and  a  loin  cloth  reaching  just  below  his 
knees.,  but  he  had  such  a  pleasant  face  that  one  forgot  the  crudeness  of  his 
dress.  Everything  about  His  dispensary  was  neat  and  clean,  and  he  acted 
as  if  he  knew  what  he  was  about.  He  asked  me  to  be  seated  while  he 
prepared  cocaine,  etc.  The  tooth  come  hard,  but  he  did  not  let  go  until  he 
got  it  out.  I  was  willing  to  pay  a  charge  of  ten  shillings  to  end  an  ache 
which  had  lasted  for  weeks.  This  young  doctor  is  a  Christian  man  hired 
by  the  English  government.  They  have  a  good-sized  hospital  yard,  and 
take  care  of  sick  natives  and  dispense  medicine  free  of  charge.  One  day  we 
were  going  to  another  village  and  had  been  waiting  at  the  wharf  for  several 
hours  for  the  tide  to  come  in,  so  the  boat  conld  be  floated  out  into  deeper 
water.     I  was  getting  tired,  as  it  began  to  look  as  if  the  tide  was  not  going' 
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to  be  any  higher  that  day  ;  then  I  heard  a  cheerful  voice  call  out,  44  We  are 
going  to  lift  that  boat  out  into  deep  water  for  you,  or  you  will  not  get  away 
from  here  before  six  o'clock  to-night."  My  doctor  and  some  of  his  convales- 
cents had  come  down  to  go  fishing,  and  did  not  pass  by  on  the  other  side, 
but  came  to  our  assistance,  making  us  reach  our  destination  at  half-past  seven 
instead  of  half-past  nine.  The  English  commissioner  was  away  from  the 
group,  but  the  young  man  acting  in  his  place  was  very  kind  and  offered  to 
assist  me  in  any  way  he  could.  I  might  say  that  everybody  I  met  was  kind 
to  me.  I  saw  much  to  encourage  me  in  the  lives  of  some  of  the  young 
couples  who  had  been  with  us  in  former  years.  It  did  me  good  to  see  how 
well  they  pulled  together,  the  real  enjoyment  in  each  other's  company,  and 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  both  father  and  mother  to  have  their  children  grow 
up  in  the  way  that  they  should  go. 

In  contrast  to  this  a  case  of  a  woman  who  has  recently  become  a  Christian 
comes  before  my  mind.  Her  husband  was  an  out-and-out  heathen,  and  her 
knowledge  of  what  was  right  and  wrong  was  rather  limited,  but  she  did  try 
to  make  her  children  behave  themselves.  Hardly  a  day  passed  but  one  or 
more  of  them  got  whipped.  I  do  not  doubt  but  what  they  deserved  it,  but 
she  did  not  use  any  judgment,  and  would  bang  them  over  the  head  or  any- 
where the  stick  happened  to  fall.  There  were  two  old  women  in  the  family 
who  did  not  approve  of  whipping  or  correcting  the  children  at  all,  and 
sometimes  the  howling  near  that  house  would  be  something  fearful.  As  the 
mother  applied  the  rod  the  child  would  lift  up  his  voice  in  a  loud  wail  and 
call  to  the  grandmother  that  he  was  being  killed.  The  grandmother  would 
rush  to  the  child  and  try  to  pull  him  away  from  the  mother,  all  the  time 
yelling  and  using  the  most  abusive  language.  Then  the  mother  would  burst 
out  in  loud  weeping,  and  ask  how  her  children  were  ever  going  to  be  taught 
to  mind  if  some  one  else  was  always  going  to  take  their  part?  Poor  mother  ! 
how  I  longed  to  help  her.  She  was  so  anxious  to  do  what  was  right,  yet 
how  little  she  knew  how.  I  see  a  general  improvement  in  the  people  since 
my  last  visit,  almost  eight  years  ago.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  English  laws, 
which  require  them  to  keep  their  buildings  up  and  their  premises  clean.  A 
fine  of  one  shilling  has  to  be  paid  if  there  is  any  litter  of  any  kind  lying 
around  when  the  yards  are  inspected  at  the  end  of  the  week.  They  are 
obliged  to  keep  planting,  but  the  soil  is  poor  and  very  few  things  grow.  It 
made  my  heart  ache  to  see  how  little  the  people  had  to  eat  sometimes. 
Their  principal  diet  was  dried  fish  and  hard  cocoanuts,  and  often  not  very 
much  of  that.  I  said  I  felt  sorry  for  the  small  children  who  had  to  be 
brought  up  on  such  food.  They  said,  44  Yes,  but  what  can  we  do  about  it?" 
Some  of  the  older  ones,  I  know,  went  to  sleep  hungry  many  a  night,  so  the 
children  could  have  enough.    The  cocoanut  sap  seems  to  be  nourishing,  but 
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when  it  has  to  be  mixed  with  two-thirds  water,  in  order  to  make  it  enough 
to  go  around,  it  cannot  be  much  of  a  strength-giving  food.  How  would  you 
like  to  have  some  molasses  mixed  in  water  and  call  that  a  meal?  Well,  it 
very  often  has  to  answer  for  one. 

(  To  be  concluded.) 


WIDE  CHARITY 

(Composition  of  one  of  the  pupils  in  the  Baikwa,  Osaka.) 

We  live  in  a  world  of  love,  and  our  heaven  is  a  heaven  of  love.  If  there 
were  no  love  in  the  world  it  would  be  like  a  desert,  desolate  and  terrible. 
Because  we  have  love  we  can  endure  trouble  and  fight  evil,  and  advance. 
When  we  are  in  the  midst  of  affection  we  have  no  disturbances.  Love  is 
the  origin  of  peace  and  happiness.  The  works  of  love  remain  forever. 
Women  especially  need  wide  charity,  because  love  makes  the  noble  and 
complete  home.  If  there  is  love,  even  in  the  midst  of  trouble  we  can  have 
happiness,  and  with  love  we  can  always  work  pleasantly. 

Florence  Nightingale  for  love's  sake  nursed  the  wounded  soldiers  on  the 
dangerous  battlefield,  and  Christ  shed  his  blood  on  the  cross  for  sinful 
people,  and  in  his  life  and  works  there  is  nothing  but  love.  "  Charity 
suffereth  long,  and  is  kind  ;  charity  envieth  not ;  charity  vaunteth  not  itself, 
is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  her  own, 
is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil,  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  re- 
joiceth  in  the  truth  ;  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all 
things,  endureth  all  things,"  is  in  the  Bible.  There  is  nothing  greater  than 
love  in  the  whole  world.  Most  women  cannot  carry  on  great  enterprises, 
but  there  is  work  for  us.  It  is  hard  to  work  alone,  but  in  co-operation  with 
many  other  people  we  can  do  easily  great  works  if  we  keep  in  mind  that 
44  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way."  Civilization  and  morality  have 
exceedingly  advanced  in  our  society.  In  the  war  between  Japan  and 
Russia  the  men  showed  their  reverence  for  the  Emperor  and  their  patri- 
otism ;  but  the  women  could  not  prove  their  love  on  the  battlefield,  but  they 
showed  their  benevolence  by  aiding  the  poor,  bereaved  families  ;  and  at 
that  time  a  patriotic  woman's  society  was  started  by  Mrs.  Ihoco  Okumura, 
She  went  to  China  to  give  comfort  to  the  soldiers,  and  having  used  all  of  her 
strength  in  this  noble  work  she  sleeps  with  the  brave  soldiers  who  died 
defending  their  country.  The  committees  in  this  society  taught  the  women 
to  support  themselves,  and  some  of  their  poor  children  were  sent  to  orphan- 
ages, where  they  art  taught  to  be  useful  citizens.  The  reason  that  Japan 
gained  a  victory  over  Russia,  was  that  all  of  the  people  worked  together 
with  love  for  their  country.  If  we  desire  to  have  our  country  at  peace,  we 
must  always  remember  that  true  peace  can  only  be  kept  by  love,  not  only 
for  our  own  country,  but  for  all  countries.  Love  is  just  as  essential  to  us 
as  food.  We  must  remember  that  nations  are  made  up  of  individuals,  and 
that  the  most  important  individuals  in  the  nations  are  the  mothers;  so  if  the 
mothers  are  wise  and  love  peace  and  righteousness  they  will  give  loving  sons 
to  the  world,  and  all  will  be  at  peace.    We  must  pray  and  work  for  this. 
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REPORT  OF  WORK  IN  MARDIN,  TURKEY 

BY  MR.   R.   S.  EMRICH 

January  28,  190S. 

The  girls'  high  under  Miss  Fenenga,  with  Miss  Dewey's  help — and  Miss 
Dewey  helps  to  fill  a  good-sized  gap  in  the  boys'  high  also — opened  with 
its  usual  quota  of  students.  The  running  of  the  school  was  made  some- 
what difficult  by  the  serious  illness  of  one  of  its  faithful  teachers,  Muallinet 
Miriam.  Muallinet  Wadia  Spear,  a  last  year's  graduate,  served  very  accept- 
ably in  her  absence,  and  now  assists  her  after  her  return.  Muallinet  Miri- 
am's illness,  typhoid  fever,  had  a  long  run  and  left  her  very  weak,  but  she 
-came  back  to  her  post  as  soon  as  she  had  gained  strength  for  the  journey. 

We  have  now,  as  a  station,  a  plea  before  the  Prudential  Committee  for 
$6,000  for  a  new  building  for  the  school  and  kindergarten  and  the  mission- 
aries connected  with  the  two.  It  is  certainly  needed.  An  arrangement 
which  gives  only  the  closest  sleeping  quarters  for  the  girls,  and  makes  of 
the  main  schoolroom  a  drying  room  for  clothes  on  rainy  afternoons  and 
evenings,  which  has  no  sufficient  storeroom  for  wood  that  wood  may  be 
bought  in  season,  and  which  asks  two  teachers  to  sleep  and  enjoy  all  privacy 
in  a  room  15  x  6 — such  an  arrangement  is  a  burden  to  a  missionary  who 
desires  the  best  for  her  girls  and  teachers,  and  a  condition  of  things  which 
is  bad  enough  now  and  getting  worse.  Mardin  mission  work  is  growing 
and  is  going  to  grow.  Don't  you  hear  it  all  along  the  line?  If  you  put  in 
the  shoot  there  is  coming  a  tree,  and  already  the  sap  is  moving  and  things 
must  be  doing, 
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Yes,  one  sign  of  growth  is  an  increasing  demand  for  education,  more 
students  in  our  high  schools,  larger  demands  for  teachers  and  new  schools 
in  villages  where  a  Protestant  teacher  might  formerly  easily  have  been 
stoned  or  beaten  out  had  he  dared  to  enter.  Growth  of  the  gospel  means 
wider  toleration.  Request  for  schools  becomes  entreaty  such  is  the  growing 
desire.  May  the  Laymen's  Movement  give  us  the  funds  to  strengthen  the 
work  intensely  and  extensively  in  our  higher  schools  and  in  our  villages 
whose  secondary  and  primary  education  should  be  growing  and  developing 
in  quantity  and  in  quality. 

Kindergarten  has  had  a  big  deal  on  hand,  for  Miss  Graf  and  Mrs.  Emrich 
have  joined  forces  to  turn  out  a  bunch  of  kindergartners  whose  training  is 
of  the  right  qualit}',  and  the  girls  have  been  developing  under  it.  They 
know  less  now  than  when  they  began,  and  their  future  will  be  a  valuable 
one  if  they  keep  that  spirit.    In  number  they  are  seven. 

Growing  poverty  marks  the  years,  each  apparently  a  little  worse  than  the 
last.  This  applies  particularly  to  Mardin.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
lace  school  under  Mrs.  Emrich's  care  is  proving  a  great  blessing.  About 
two  hundred  and  fifty  girls  of  all  races  and  varieties  of  religious  training 
work  in  the  hospital  building  kindly  turned  over  by  Dr.  Thorn  to  the  lace 
industry  during  his  stay  in  America.  In  not  a  few  cases  the  girls  are  the 
only  earners,  and  practically  all  the  money  earned  helps  out  a  family  purse 
all  too  small.  This  is  Mrs.  Emrich's  story  for  all  who  care  to  hear  it,  and 
it  is  full  of  incidents  most  pathetic.  Much  gratitude  is  due  to  those  at  home 
who  have  found  or  furnished  a  market  for' the  dainty  and  exquisite  produc- 
tions of  this  industry,  and  also  to  those  who  have  befriended  it  with  generous 
gifts.  The  work  has  its  educational  side,  teaching  reading  and  engendering 
self-reliance,  self-respect,  neatness,  patience  and  other  virtues.  Work  is 
alwavs  opened  with  morning  prayers. 

The  greater  part  or  a  very  large  part  of  Turkey  is  barren  of  trees,  but  in 
the  near  vicinitv  of  Mardin  are  excellent  forests  of  oak.  Industry  is  the 
word,  and  as  a  means  of  self-help  to  needy  students,  and  as  an  educational 
factor  in  our  school  work,  carpentry  has  been  introduced  into  our  boys' 
high.  The  manual  training  will  have  for  its  aim  a  better  boy  and  man  ;  the 
carpentry  proper  will  have  for  its  aim  the  helping  of  poor  boys.  Our  new 
carpenter  from  Oorfa  speaks  enthusiastically  of  the  possibilities  of  the  oak 
for  chairs  and  other  salable  articles.  The  wood  is,  however,  exceeding 
hard,  and  we  need  a  good  circular  rip  saw,  hand  or  horse  power,  whose 
cost  with  transportation  will  be  between  $100  and  $150.  With  this  salable 
work  can  be  done  at  moderate  cost.  With  Harpoot  and  her  schools  running 
several  distinct  industries,  we  are  still  modest  in  laying  out  our  carpentry 
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shop  with  a  minimum  of  necessary  tools  and  machines.  It  might  be  added 
that  among  students  and  people  the  new  undertaking  meets  with  hearty 
approval. 

Touring,  long  neglected,  got  some  attention  this  fall,  when  Mr.  Andrus 
and  Miss  Dewey  got  out  for  two  tours,  aggregating  a  little  over  fifty  days. 
This  work  needs  much  attention,  but  our  present  small  force  does  not  allow 
doing  what  is  needed.  Immense  good  is  ofttimes  done  by  a  few  days'  stay 
in  an  out-station,  and  the  inspiration  and  uplift  is  on  both  sides.  On  one  of 
these  tours  Mr.  Andrus  met  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  Mr.  H.  W.  Hicks, 
at  Diarbekr,  and  traveling  with  him  to  Oorfa  held  long  conference  con- 
cerning the  development  of  our  Mardin  work. 

Spiritual  conditions  in  our  Mardin  church  have  been  very  far  from  en- 
couraging to  us,  and  we  desire  the  prayers  of  God's  people  for  her.  There 
are  hopeful  signs,  and  our  confidence  is  in  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our 
faith. 

We  have  been  blessed,  one  anu  all,  with  a  goodly  measure  of  health  and 
strength.  Seasons  of  sorrow  and  trial  have  been  blessed  with  grace  and 
peace.  We  have  seen  results  which  are  beyond  the  measure  of  our  efforts, 
sure  tokens  to  us  of  God's  presence  and  help. 

We  must  not  neglect  to  mention  our  guests.  The  Cornell  Archaeological 
Expedition — three  Cornell  men — spent  Christmas  with  us,  and  cheered  us 
up  amazingly  with  some  wholesome  American  slang.  They  are  a  jolly  lot, 
with  a  heavy  enough  task  on  their  shoulders.  We  enjoyed  them  immensely, 
and  some  of  us  at  least  got  jogged  along  the  way  of  increasing  knowledge, 
and  our  fingers  are  again  in  the  leaves  of  neglected  books.  Miss  Martin,  of 
Mosul  (C.  M.  S.),  spent  August  and  July  with  us,  and  Miss  Shattuck,  of 
Oorfa,  came  over  to  see  us  in  late  September,  and  while  resting  gave  us  all 
a  new  lease  on  life  and  a  new  inspiration  for  the  new  year. 

So  we  have  come  to  the  close  of  this  our  last  letter  of  the  year  1907. 
May  this  new  year  be  to  you  all  one  of  rich  blessing,  and  may  we  all  be 
found  in  the  service  of  the  Master — a  service  of  faith  and  love. 


WOMAN'S  WORK  IN  THL  JLUR  DISTRICT,  INDIA 

Miss  Mary  Etta  Moulton  writes  from  Ahmednagar,  India,  December  12,  1907: — 

Your  letter  of  September  nth  came  just  at  the  time  of  our  October  meet- 
ings. They  were  unusually  well  attended  this  year,  and  a  great  deal  of 
business  was  done.  Since  then  I  have  been  busy  in  the  district  and  have 
just  come  in  from  spending  ten  days  out  at  Dongargan.    Next  week  I  am 
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hoping  to  stay  as  long  in  the  Imampen  bungalow.  As  soon  after  the  first  of 
the  year  as  possible  I  am  to  prepare  the  individual  reports  for  our  annual 
one,  and  that  takes  a  lot  of  time.  Last  year  I  went  out  to  Dongargan  to  do  it, 
as  then  I  could  do  some  of  the  district  work,  and  yet  could  give  individual 
attention  to  the  report. 

In  answering  letters  this  week  about  the  Bible  women,  I  remembered  one 
of  the  masters  in  the  Savedi  school,  and  the  case  of  his  wife,  and  though 
that  you  might  be  interested  in  her. 

Nearly  four  years  ago  Marutirao  was  graduated  from  the  normal  school 
here  in  Ahmednagar.  His  parents  were  Hindus,  and  not  until  he  was  in 
the  normal  school  did  Marutirao  become  a  Christian  and  receive  baptism. 
He  was  put  as  assistant  master  in  the  Savedi  school,  and  was  there  when  I 
took  charge  of  the  work  in  the  district.  Two  years  ago,  when  his  relatives 
urged  his  getting  married,  he  made  only  one  condition  about  the  girl  to  be 
selected  for  him,  and  that  was  that  she  was  to  be  an  educated  girl.  If  pos- 
sible, she  should  have  finished  the  work  in  the  fourth  standard  (or  grade  as 
we  call  it  in  America).  The  first  girl  thought  of  was  an  educated  girl,  but 
for  some  reason  the  arrangement  fell  through. 

When  the  choice  was  made  Marutirao  said  he  did  not  wish  to  have  the 
wedding  in  Ahmednagar,  but  there  in  Savedi,  so  that  the  people  in  the  vil- 
lage could  see  a  Christian  wedding.  So  the  Ahmednagar  pastor  went  out 
there  and  performed  the  ceremony.  When  it  came  to  signing  the  register 
the  bride  could  not  sign  her  name,  and  had  to  put  her  thumb  print  for  her 
mark.  Marutirao  was  greatly  distressed.  But  he  had  taken  her  "  for  better 
or  for  worse,"  and  so  he  commenced  at  once  to  teach  her  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  and  how  to  read.  She  was  not  a  Christian  either,  so  he  taught  her 
and  his  mother  what  he  knew  about  being  a  Christian.  The  marriage  was 
in  January.  In  August  the  mother  and  wife  were  both  baptized  and  re- 
ceived into  the  church. 

When  I  left  for  Mahableshwar  last  April  the  wife  had  just  finished  read- 
ing the  second  reader,  and  seemed  to  be  very  happy.  In  May  her  mother 
came  to  visit  with  them.  She  was  a  stanch  Hindu.  She  disapproved  of 
the  studying,  and  was  distressed  over  the  Hindu  ways  being  given  up. 
Gradually  one  after  another  Hindu  way  or  rite  was  observed,  for  by  this 
time  a  tiny  daughter  had  come  to  the  household,  and  between  weakness  and 
superstition,  and  not  knowing  very  well  what  was  a  harmless  Hindu  custom 
and  what  was  harmful,  it  is  not  strange  that  it  so  happened.  When  the 
little  daughter,  after  only  ten  days'  stay  here,  died,  the  mother  was  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  it  was  because  the  Hindu  ways  had  been  given  up  so 
long.  The  master  became  thoroughly  discouraged  to  have  his  wife  follow 
her  mother  so  much  and  lost  heart  over  the  matter. 
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When  I  returned  in  June  I  found  the  wife  in  a  soiled,  torn  garment,  with 
untidy  hair,  very  unlike  the  bright-faced  girl  I  had  left.  I  did  what  I  could 
to  help  her.  I  was  much  surprised  to  find  that  she  had  read  nothing  since  I 
had  seen  her  last.  After  my  making  inquiries  of  her,  the  husband  came  to 
me  and  told  the  whole  story.  I  persuaded  her  to  begin  studying  again,  but 
commenced  to  puzzle  over  how  to  do  more  for  her. 

In  a  village  like  that  the  women  cannot  read,  and  they  are  not  very  intelli- 
gent Christians  as  a  result.  The  master's  wife  usually  goes  among  the 
women  and  helps  them,  and  the  Bible  women  go  with  her  when  they  come 
to  the  village  to  work.  There  was  no  older,  wise  Christian  woman  whom 
I  could  have  sent  to  her.  Just  at  this  time  I  heard  of  a  woman  who  had  re- 
ceived a  good  education  whose  husband  had  not  turned  out  well.  She  had 
children,  and  for  their  sakes  she  continued  living  with  her  husband  and  do- 
ing what  she  could  to  help  both  her  husband  and  children  to  lead  better 
lives.  She  was  in  great  need,  and  I  was  glad  to  help  her  and  to  find  just 
the  woman  I  needed  to  go  to  Savedi.  Since  then  she  has  gone  every  day, 
and  lovingly,  faithfully  taught  the  master's  wife  ;  taught  her  how  to  read,  to 
sing  Christian  hymns,  to  repeat  Bible  verses  and  chapters,  and  has  taught 
her  Christian  truths. 
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Dr.  Lucy  P.  Bement  writes  from  Shao-wu,  China,  January  30,  1908: — 

It  is  raining,  just  pouring,  and  not  only  that  but  three  days  from  to-day 
is  China's  New  Year,  and  as  that  is  the  great  time  of  the  whole  year  for  the 
Chinese,  everything  must  stop  and  give  place  first  to  preparations  and  then 
to  celebrations  and  feasting  and  firecrackers.  By  the  firecrackers  one 
would  certainly  not  think  there  could  be  any  want  in  the  place. 

The  schools  close,  the  pupils  go  home — those  who  can.  There  are  a  few 
girls  here  who  live  so  far  away  they  cannot  go  home,  so  they  are  staying 
with  one  of  the  teachers.  The  hospitals  close,  and  few  come  to  the  dis- 
pensary, for  no  one  has  time  to  be  sick,  and  if  they  must  be  sick  they  would 
rather  be  in  their  own  homes,  at  least  to  enjoy  the  enjoyment  of  the  others. 
Our  workmen,  who  are  almost  all  from  the  next  province,  are  also  gone,  so 
this  seems  to  be  the  proper  time  to  write  you. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  is  the  holiday  season,  I  have  seen  some- 
thing over  a  thousand  patients  in  the  dispensary  this  month,  January,  190S. 
I  have  made  two  trips  into  the  country  to  see  twenty-one  patients,  and  have 
visited  twenty-one  patients  in  their  homes  in  and  about  Shao-wu. 
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Last  year,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  were  not  here  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  and  then  that  we  were  away  on  several  long  tours,  and  finally  that 
we  were  in  Kuliang  in  the  summer,  the  dispensary  was  open  only  seven 
months  ;  in  that  time  there  were  6,010  patients  in  the  dispensary.  In  the 
fall  I  visited  twenty-eight  villages,  varying  in  distance  from  just  across  the 
river  to  one  hundred  miles  away.  Quite  often  we  had  from  eighty  to  ninety 
patients  a  day  in  the  dispensary,  and  among  them  the  wealthy  and  officir  1 
class. 

Until  this  year  I  had  only  my  cook's  wife  regularly  to  assist  me,  but  now 
I  have  a  widow  who  is  proving  most  satisfactory  help.  She  has  already 
given  a  woman  an  anaesthetic  for  two  hours  ;  kept  her  under  its  influence 
beautifully  from  start  to  finish.  She  is  proving  a  real  help.  She  has  one 
little  boy  nine  years  old,  and  his  little  wife  five  or  seven,  as  the  Chinese 
reckon.  They  are  two  of  the  dearest,  cutest  children.  I  asked  the  boy  the 
other  day  what  he  intended  to  do  when  he  grew  up  ;  he  said  he  would  read 
books,  be  a  scholar.  44  What  then?"  I  said.  Well  he  said  he  would  still 
read  books.  44  Well,  what  then?"  I  said.  44  Oh  then,"  said  he,  44  I  will  go 
to  heaven." 

Now  just  a  word  as  to  Miss  Funk.  She  has  been  here  a  year,  and  has 
been  very  faithful  and  successful  in  the  study  of  the  language.  This  fall  she 
spent  some  time  also  in  the  girls'  school  and  in  the  work  for  women.  She 
seems  most  admirably  suited  to  the  work  here  in  Shao-wu,  and  to  thoroughly 
enjoy  it.  She  and  her  teacher  have  had  meetings  with  the  patients  as  they 
wait  in  the  waiting  room.  She  is  always  ready  for  any  work  that  comes 
along ;  she  has  spent  hours  and  hours,  I  might  almost  say  weeks  or  months, 
on  the  new  house.  If  I  am  called  up  to  go  out  at  night  she  is  always  on 
hand  to  help  me  off,  and  if  I  am  out  late  at  night  without  my  supper  she  is 
up  to  see  that  it  is  ready  for  me  when  I  return.  She  is  always  ready  to 
write  a  letter  or  an  order,  and  more  than  once  when  there  has  been  a  special 
rush  of  patients  she  has  come  in  to  see  if  there  was  anything  she  could  do 
to  help.  She  is  not  only  ready  for  work,  but  if  there  is  a  little  time  when 
we  can  go  for  a  walk  or  play  tennis,  she  is  always  ready  for  that,  too.  As 
the  days  are  so  full  we  have  tried  getting  up  early  and  going  for  a  walk 
before  breakfast.  There  is  a  very  nice  walk  along  the  river  bank  just  out- 
side the  north  gate  of  the  city.  It  is  just  at  the  foot  of  the  hills;  between 
them  and  the  river  there  are  no  houses,  only  the  birds,  the  mountains  and 
the  river,  and  it  seems  to  tone  us  up  for  the  whole  day's  work.  We  have 
been  on  this  walk  almost  every  morning  that  it  has  not  rained  since  we  came 
back,  and  it  helps  us.  I  could  not  have  begun  to  do  the  work  that  I  have 
done  the  past  year  if  Miss  Funk  had  not  helped.    She  even  went  out  to  my 
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worst  obstetrical  Case,  and  worked  like  a  Trojan  ;  even  so,  both  mother  and 
child  died.    I  wish  you  could  send  us  another  doctor. 

I  feel  that  we  give  you  only  the  slightest  idea  of  our  work  here  in  Shao-wu, 
but  we  are  so  busy  trying  to  do  the  work  it  is  hard  to  take  time  to  tell 
about  it. 

Extract  from  Miss  Porter's  letter  of  February  4,  1908 : — 

We  have  had  such  a  beautiful  winter.  It  fills  my  heart  just  to  think  of 
the  blessed  opportunities  of  being  heart  to  heart  with  the  women  who  are  to 
be  the  leaders  of  the  little  churches  in  these  formative  years.  Some  of  them 
are  very  lovable,  some  of  them  very  crude,  but  every  one,  I  truly  believe, 
loves  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  is  trying  to  learn  of  him.  Of  course  there  are 
misunderstandings,  occasional  flurries  over  food  and  other  things  which 
mean  so  much  in  the  daily  life,  but  on  the  whole,  the  women  show  great 
forbearance  and  self-restraint,  and  they  learn  some  of  their  most  important 
lessons  through  their  falls  and  errors.  (So  much  like  the  rest  of  us  better 
instructed  people.) 

The  head  Bible  woman  is  the  main  teacher  ;  and  another  old  pupil  of 
Miss  Chapin's  and  mine,  lost  to  us  for  years  and  now  brought  back,  is  the 
second.  These  teach  characters,  and  try  to  help  the  women  in  learning  to 
study,  and  find  the  meanings  of  things  for  themselves,  but  all  the  recitations 
are  conducted  by  either  Miss  Russell  or  me.  I  do  far  more  of  the  detail 
work  than  I  approve,  and  am  hoping  next  vear  to  secure  another  assistant 
that  I  may  not  be  crowded  through  the  whole  session  with  routine  tasks 
and  get  so  little  time  for  personal,  intimate  association  with  the  women. 

This  morning  I  took  those  who  are  staying  here  for  the  vacation,  nine  in 
number,  to  the  college  tower  to  get  a  view  of  the  city  and  of  the  beautiful 
Western  Hills  with  the  snow  upon  them.  They  had  no  idea  of  the  extent 
or  plan  of  Peking,  and  it  was  like  explaining  it  to  children  to  show  it  to  them. 
They  are  all  from  the  country,  but  our  own  schoolgirls,  who  have  lived 
here  all  their  lives,  a  few  years  ago  knew  little  more.  They  spent  their 
years  shut  up  in  courtyards  with  no  outlook,  and  no  woman  is  allowed  upon 
the  city  wall.  I  have  met  Japanese  ladies  walking  there  freely  as  we  do, 
but  no  Chinese  or  Manchu  ladies. 

I  have  written  Miss  Wjngate  of  the  fine  examination  passed  by  Miss 
Payne.  Miss  Payne  has  relieved  me  of  the  care  of  the  class  examinations 
in  our  day  school,  many  of  them  taught  by  normal  pupils,  except  for  the 
primary  department,  so  I  shall  have  more  time  for  my  precious  babies  next 
term,  and  if  we  cannot  have  a  kindergarten,  we  shall  have  a  most  fascinating 
infant  school  of  tots  of  from  four  to  seven  or  eight  years.    They  are  so  dear 
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with  their  gay  New  Year's  clothes,  their  shining  black  hair  and  droll  little 
queues.  Their  new-fashioned  primers  are  charming  with  pictures  and  short 
easy  sentences.  Anything  more  winsome  than  their  baby  solemnity  as  they 
put  the  characters  together  and  work  out  with  painstaking  care,  "I  have  a 
pretty  cat,"  *4  My  cat  can  catch  a  mouse,"  you  cannot  imagine.  It  is  far 
more  entertaining  than  spelling  out  words.  Their  teacher  is  a  beginner  at 
such  work,  one  of  our  Bible  school  pupils,  who  has  never  had  school  train- 
ing, but  she  is  doing  well  so  far,  and  I  hope  may  be  the  very  one  we  have 
been  looking  for,  as  we  cannot  spare  an  academy  girl  for  such  work  while 
there  is  such  crying  need  for  those  who  can  do  the  work  in  higher  depart- 
ments. If  we  had  them  to  send  out  we  could  place  Christian  teachers  in 
many  of  the  outside  schools,  but  we  are  sorely  pressed  to  meet  our  own, 
happily  ever  increasing,  needs. 

The  examinations  last  week  in  all  grades  were  excellent.  There  is  marked 
advance  in  the  lines  where  we  have  been  especially  weak,  particularly  in 
the  writing  of  Chinese  and  the  use  of  the  reasoning  powers  instead  of  merely 
the  memory. 

Miss  Miner  and  her  coadjutors  are  moving  steadily  toward  the  high  ideals 
which  they  have  before  them,  and  our  educational  work  is  something  to 
rejoice  in. 

"A  religion  that  fastens  itself  on  God  with  one  hand  and  does  not  lay 
hold  of  man  with  the  other  is  not  worth  much.  Christ  sent  his  disciples 
out  to  help  and  save  men.  Solitary  and  selfish  salvation  is  an  impossible 
attainment." 
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